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Agriculture. 


yY CORN AND SOME OTHER MAT- 
_ TERS. 





ndence of The Progressive Farmer. 
corse Carolinians are a great peo- 
ple, They are not easily snowed un- 
der by common trifles. They are not 
apt to tarn until they look their 
mistakes squarely in the face. 

“Risk all to gain or lose,’’ is a bad 
game for our sensible farmers. Money 
crops help the well-to.do, but the 
amall farmer who has a crowd of 
shildren to feed, clothe and educate, 
has no money to lose at any game of 
chance. The past year shows many 
shortages in crops of various kinds. 
But do not look at shortages too long, 
pot rise and come again. The earli- 
gst crop known to me for man and 
peast ia Adams’ Extra Early corn. 
With land very rich and well plowed, 
then throw up four furrows with 
turning plow; open in ridge lightly 
with bull tongue ; cover shallow with 
hoe about eightinchesapart. About 
time for coming up, have rich well- 
rotted manure and strew on the corn 
in furrcw from one end to the other. 
When corn is well up give the corna 
surface hoeing and then plow out 
rows close and throw up well to corn. 
After about seven days another sur- 
face hoeing and you may have hard 
corn by the middle of July. 

Soft corn for table and stock and 
fodder for horses. Divide corn with 
your horses. I have grown thiscorn 
for more than ten years. The ears 
are short and plump and sell here 
readily at ten or fifteen cents per 
dozen. This, you must recollect, is 
Guilford county, N.C. You in the 
East may do better. What will suit 
one place will not be the thing for 
every State andcondition. One year 
Isold my whole crop at twenty-five 
cents per dozen. Bat more people 
failin the growing of this corn than 

succeei, Plant from the 6th of 

March up to May. My next choice 

is Mammoth Sweet, a very large ear 

anda fine grower. 

Garden or English peas may be 
planted by the fourteenth of Febru 
ary; have often planted in Novem- 
ber, but with not much earlier fruit- 
ing and the yield not so good. Vege- 
table lands cannot be plowed too 
often when dry. Also insects are 
apt to be less damaging. 

In all my planting, I have the 
ridges elevated some. My plan for 
subsoiling is between each row. Hill. 
tide terracing by having each row 
80 constructed that every row con- 
trols its water and not go too far in 
the same direction. Change the 
flow so as to have no wash when the 
surface water is well controlled and 
& thorough oulture fifteen inches 


deep, no danger. 
R. R. Moore. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 





CLEARING A PINE THICKET. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Ihave an old field of thirty acres 
grown thick with small pines. I 
want to prepare the land for wheat. 
When is the best time to cut down 
the pines? Should the brush be 
allowed to rot or is it best to burn as 
Soon as dry? How longa time will 
it require for the stumps to rot? 
They will average about five inches 
in diameter. HW. 0. A. 
Wilkes Co., N. C, 


We suppose our correspondent 
Wishes to sow the wheat next fall. 
We know of no special advantage 
that one season has over another in 
the matter of cutting the pines, ex- 
cept that they should not be out 
When “the sapis up,” if other pine 
timber is near by which ‘‘flatheads” 
the “bugs,” might attack. The rot- 
ting brush would add some humus to 
the soil, but being so much in the 
Way, it is usually better to burn it. 
We cannot ssy how long it will take 

® stumps to rot; we know only 
that old field pine, compared with 
most other trees, rots very rapidly. 


—————.- 





Nashville Graphic: Corn is now 
‘selling at $4.50 per barrel and meal 
St $2 per sack. The farmer who last 
year put all his hopes in cotton and 
— and cut his feed crops, feels 
‘Xe ordering a large supply of auto 


well kicking machines and getting 
2 close proximity to all of them. 








NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A report received at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture notes the con- 
struction of a device which will no 
doubt be very useful to gardeners. 
The machine is designed to destroy 
weeds in drives and walks by means 
of direct heat of burning fuel brought 
to bear on the surface of the walk, 
charring and killing all weeds, 
grasses and fallen seeds. It consists 
mainly of an inclosed fire box for 
holding burning coke and a drum 
containing a fan for ocreating a 
draft. When drawn over the ground 
and allowed to stand still for a few 
seconds, it is said to be very efficient 
and todo away with the expensive 
work of hoeing drives, paths, or the 
use of arsenical poisons, hot water, 
salt and like destroyers. 

GROWING EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

The Agricultural Department re- 
ports success of the experiments 
madein Arizona with growing the 
long statle Egyptian cotton under 
irrigation. Attempts were made to 
grow this variety in the Southern 
States, but the climate was not dry 
enough to warrant any further 
trials. 

If Egyptian cotton can be grown 
in Arizona and New Mexico through 
irrigation, it would mean a saving of 
at $8,000,000 a year to this country, 
as we annually import that amount. 

Owing to the similarity between 
the valleys of Southern Arizona, 
New Mexico and Old Mexico to the 
valley of the Nile—soil and climate 
and the necessity for irrigation— 
there is every reason to believe that 
we should be able to produce all of 
our ‘“‘Egyptian’’ cotton at home. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST OLEO FRAUDS. 

The Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives has 
agreed upon a bill in regard to the 
manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine, which it is stated, embraces 
all the best provisions of the Grout 
Bill of last year together with a few 
additions which seem to strengthen 
the measure. 

The bill agreed upon by the com- 
mittee places a tax of ten cents a 
pound upon all imitations colored to 
resemble butter and a tax of only 
one-fourth a cent a pound upon un- 
colored imitations. This is the prin- 
ciple championed by General Grout 
while he was engaged in this fight. 
It puts a premium upon the honest 
marketing of butter imitations. 

The Committee has also inserted 
an amendment defining a manufac- 
turer of oleomargarine in which it is 
explained that ‘‘any person that sells, 
vends or furnishes oleomargarine 
for the use and consumption of 
ethers, except to his own family and 
guests thereof, without compensa- 
tion, who shall add to, or mix with 
such oleomargarine any ingredient 
or coloration that causes it to look 
like butter shall also be held to be a 
manufacturer of oleomargarine.”’ 

The oleo advocates in presenting 
their side of the case, have dwelt 
upon the wholesomeness and purity 
of their products, while the pure 
butter people have tried to make 
plain the fact that the fightis not 
upon oleomargarine as such, but 
against the frauds which are com- 
mitted by the producers and handlers 
of that commodity. 

If the law is strictly enforced there 
will be no object for the retailer to 
sell the imitation product as pure 
butter, charging butter prices for it, 
for the tax will bring the retail 
price to approximately the average 
of butter prices. The sole purpose 
then of coloring the imitation to 
resemble butter will be to cater to 
the trade, preferring the imitation 
to the real, but which dislikes the 
white appearance of the former in 
its proper state and is willing to pay 
an extra price for the indulgence of 
this taste. 

THE CATTLE QUARANTINE. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has just issued an order making sev 
eral alterations and changes in the 
Texas fever quarantine line. In 








taken out while in Tennessee quite a 
change is madein the district for- 
merly under quarantine. 

Special quarantine is placed upon 
certain counties in Texas, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

Guy E. MIToHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





The Department of Agriculture 
reports that at least 8,000,000 copies 
of farmers’ bulletins will have to be 
printed this year to meet the de- 
mand. 


——————__——=-« 


SAVING WHAT YOU MAKE. 
The waste on Southern farms is 
much greater than most of us appre- 
ciate. It begins in the manure heap, 
and extends in every department of 
farm management. 
We let our manure waste and 
leach and then make expensive pur- 
chases of chemical plant food. 

We let our barns and fences and 
tools and houses rot for want of 
whitewash and paint and shelter 
and care. 

Our cattle and live stock of all 
kinds are stunted by exposure and 
food. This is a great waste. 

We waste our hay crops by failing 
to cut and cure and market with 
proper care and intelligence. 

Our cotton seed are not fully econo- 
mized and our corn stalks are not 
appreciated. 

Our cotton is poorly ginned, badly 
baled and then exposed to all sorts 
of weather and foolish treatment.— 
Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt. 


FARM NOTES FROM CRAVEN. 








Jjorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Notwithstanding the general fail. 
ure of most cropsin our county to 
come near the general standard, yet 
the farmers generally are pushing on 
the work for 1902 with zeal and 
cheerfulness. 

The eastern part of our county is 
put largely in truck. Some have 
cabbage and peas followed by cotton, 
and potatoes followed by corn or hay. 
There is not much anticipated change 
in acreage of the leading crops, ex- 
cept perhaps a larger area in to- 
bacco in the western end of the 
county. As the tobacco farmers beat 
the cotton farmers very much last 
year in prices, others seem induced 
to try the weed this year, so there 
may be ten per cent. increase in the 
acreage. 

Cabbage plants have been killed in 
the fields worse than usualin many 
fields and there are not enough plants 
in the county to replant. 

Fall oats have been killed much 
worse than usual, and those not 
killed have hardly made enough 
growth to see them above ground, 
owing, we suppose, to continued cold 
in November and most of December. 

We have had some nice weather 
for workin January, and farmers 
are using every hour available, some 
even plowing when the ground is 
frozen an inch or two. 

Early peas are being planted for 
the Northern market aod land and 
compost preparing for Irish pota- 
toes, the planting of which usually 
begins in our county about the mid. 
dle of February. 

Some turnips are planted for mar- 
ket and these, if they fail tosell well, 
come in very fine for stock where 
corn and hay are short. And corn 
is short both ways this winter, short 
in quantity and quality ; more rotten 
and inferior corn than we ever knew 
before in proportion. 

The outlook for strawberries is 
not 8° good as usual at this season as 
plants have hardly yet begun to 
show green, though farmers are top- 
dressing and mulching with pine 
straw. D. L. 

Craven Co., N. C. 

The reports received at the Bureau 
of Forestry show that many farmers, 
particularly those in Western States, 
have been planting trees for com- 
bined windbreaks and wood lots. 
Too many farmers in our own sec- 
tion have old patches of worn-out 
land which could be advantageously 
turned into a wood lot, and at no 
particular expense of either money 
or labor. 
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| Live Stock. 


THE LIVE 8TOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


VI. 
Feeding the Dairy Herd. 
Oorres pondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
A little discussion of the principles 
of feeding farm animals will doubt- 
less not be out of place at this time. 
The feeding of animals in the most 
satisfactory way calls for skill and 
training of a not common kind. 
In the beginning, I think the reader 
will agree with me that the majority 
of us are feeding in a manner pretty 
much slip-shod and by guess. We 
want the herd to pay us a good 
profit, but decline to give it any at- 
tention or care 
Feeding the dairy herd by simply 
guess work is neither business like 
nor profitable. A man would soon 
make an utter failure on a locomo. 
tive if he knew nothing about con 
trolling the engine or regulating the 
steam. Inother words, he is trained 
to a certain extent in the funda 
mental principles of locomotive prac 
tice. The successful feeder must 
likewise be trained in the funda- 
mental principles of feeding. If he 
is very accomplished in the art, 
then he can feed beef and sheep and 
swine to top the best markets in the 
country, or he oan feed the very 
highly organized machine—the cow 
—so that she may produce three 
pounds of butter in a day. What 
are 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINOIPLES OF 
FEEDING? 


If the reader will follow us, we will 
try to be brief and plain in this dis- 
cussion. 

Ina previous article we said the 
plant fed from the air and the soil; 
and that the animal fed from the 
plant; and that the soil and air in 
their turn got their constituents 
from both plant and animal when 
they died. Weare interested here, 
simply in the relation of the plant to 
the animal. The animal feeds from 
the plant, we say. What does it get? 
Those ingredients necessary for the 
growth of the animal. When the 
plant was growing it was simply 
building tissue, and this tissue the 
scientist classifies as ash, water, 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates. 
That is all there ie to these names: 
they simply stand for an ingredient 
or constituent of the plant. These 
have been made from the elements 
of the air anc soil like nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, etc. The 
animal cannot grow by being fed 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, but must be fed plant tissue or 
animal tissue which has been built 
by plant tissue. So without further 
discussion, the food of the animal 
consists of the plant; or ash, 
water, protein, carbohydrates and 
fat which make up the plant. 


WHAT THESE CONSTITUENTS OF THE 
PLANT DO. 


I. Ash. The ash of a feeding stuff 
is the part left after being burned. 
In an hundred parts of pasture grass 
there are 2.5 pounds of ash. Indian 
corn has only 1.5 pounds of ashina 
hundred, while red clover hay has 
6.2 pounds. 

The reader readily recognized that 
the ash in plants is necessary for the 
ash in animals for making bones, 
nails, horns, etc. 

Because the plants ordinarily con- 
tain, when fed in the variation they 
usually are, sufficient quantity of 
ash material, the feeder is not con- 
cerned in furnishing ash material as 
food. 

IT. Water. The water in plants 
varies from 75.3 per cent. in pasture 
grass to as low as 5 per cent. in some 
of the concentrated feeding stuffs. 

Inasmuch as the feeder does not 
depend upon the water content of 
feed stuffs for water supply for the 
animal, we can dismiss this matter 
without further thought. 

III. Protein. The protein of a food 
stuff has nitrogen as its basis. It is 
the part of a plant that when fed to 
animals goes to produce lean meat 
in the animal, and blood, and nerves, 
\and organs, milk, and that class of 
tissue in the animal. These parts of 
the animal are produced only from 
the protein of the food. 

IV. Fat. Both plants and animals 
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contain this substance. When an 
animal feeds, the fat of the plant is 
stored in the system as fat or is 


burned to produce heat or furnish 
energy. 


V. Carbohydrates. Found in plants, 


including starch, gums, sugar, fiber, 
etc. 


This group is the largest part of 
our foods and goes to produce fat in 
milk, heat in the body, fat in the 
body and muscular energy. 
Thies grouping divides the food 
stuffs into five divisions. The feeder 
should fix the names in his mind and 
acquaint himself with the work each 
does in animal building and animal 
production. 
In our next article we will discuss 
the relation these groups have to 
each other and what each means in 
making up rations and feeding the 
farm animals. 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT. 
N.C. A. and M. College. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH—A SUMMARY. 


XXIV. 

Slow:ess and Prejudice—Preparation—Wix- 
ter Pasture—Spring Buying—Cheap Sheep 
or High Grades—Agricultural Colleges— 
Sheep as a Fertilizing Agenoy— The Rela- 
tion of Sheep Raising to Southern Aricul- 
ture. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Many times have I wished that I 
had not promised another and final 
chapter in this kerieson sheep, not 
that I did not wish to write it, but 
because I became so busy arranging 
for the purchase and care of a num- 
ber of flocks in Iredell county. 

In this work I have come face to 
face with about all the difficulties in 
the way of introducing sheep hus- 
bandry inthe South. The first thing 
to do is to form a resolution in the 
mind of the farmer or planter to 
get the sheep. In this section I find 
many who’have reasoned and inves- 
tigated and come to a decision to get 
them; but they are so slow. Why 
since Icame here I have had much 
correspondence from the North and 
already one gentleman, Mr. Sher- 
man, from Northern Ohio, came to 
me to look over the country and I 
had no trouble in selling him a farm 
of 120 acres on which he purposes 
to move this spring, with 100 sheep. 
He is a veterinary surgeon, has kept 
sheep and understands his business. 

I may state here that nine-tenths 
of the things that prevent favorable 
decisions as to buying sheep may be 
summed upin one word: prejudice. 
In trying to remove these prejudices 
I am often led to think of the ob- 
stinate witness who saw a post that 
was painted black on one side. He 
said it was a black post and stub. 
bornly refused to walk around itand 


see that it was alsored, blue and 
white. 


The poor fellow lived and died 
saying it was only a black post! 

Some think a great preparation is 
necessary before getting the sheep. 
When they are to be bought late in 
the fall, it is necessary to have win 
tering prepared and shelter and 
likely some extra fencing. At the 
time of writing this chapter the 
winter buying is about past and few 
wiil be purchased between now and 
mid-summer, which is really as good 
a time as any to buy, all things oon- 
sidered ; yet the kind of sheep to be 
bought often changes this condition 

To be ready for sheep next winter 
one can prepare fully this coming 
summer by arranging to have plenty 
of hay or fodder and corn or cotton 
seed for the number of sheep one in- 
tends to start with. If the purpose 
is to have and fatten ‘‘spring lambs’”’ 
the food preparei should be suitable 
and for any wintering in the South 
it is surely advisable to provide win- 
ter pasture by sowing liberally of 
rye, etc.,in August or first of Sep- 
tember and to sow it thickly. 

for the winter lamb market the 
dry ewes or yearling ewes must be 
bought early in the spring to mate 
them with the ram in June and July, 
so a8 to have the lambs drop in No- 
vember and December; bat if they 
are to be wintered and fed off to 
market as yearlings in April, March 
or May, they may best be lambed in 
Apriland May. In either case pro- 
vide so as to keep them growing and 
fat ail the time until they get to 








market. 
Farthermore it is always a loss to 


letany sheep run down poor and have 
them to build up again. 

It may be well for those who have 
no experience with sheep to buy 
cheap low-priced ewes and build up 
a high grade flook; butin the ma- 
jority of cases where sheep papers 
and books are available and experi- 
enced advice near by, it will pay best 
to buy the high grade ewes and con- 
tinue the building up work. The 
higher the grade bought, even to 
thoroughbreds, the better for the 
purchaser unless he has to pay exor- 
bitant prices. 

It does not require much more feed 
for a sheep that will shear ten pounds 
than for one that will shear five 
pounds, and still not much more for 
one shearing fifteen pounds than for 
one shearing ten pounds. The labor 
attending the heavy shearers is not 
much increased over attending the 
lighter shearers. Common sense, 
reason and practice will prove these 
things clearly. 

In these chapters I have so often 
referred to the condition of Southern 
agriculture that it seems unnecessary 
to do so again. It is enough here to 
refer to the fact that it is not paying 
as it should pay. The agriculture 
of the lower Southern States is not 
paying like that of Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 
Neither are the lands of the former 
inoreasing in fertility as the lands of 
the latter are. Twenty-five to fifty 
years more of the old farming meth- 
ods would have brought to the former 
poverty and sterility while the latter 
shall still more bloom in richness 
and fruit in productiveness. 

There would have come a humilia- 
tion to the people of the South and a 
yawning gulf of difference between 
the people of the two sections that 
a hundred years would not see ob 
literated. 

But this extent of difference is not 
to come for the race of the two sec- 
tions is the same; they are equal in 
ability and in purpose one. 

Excelsior quickens the intelligence 
of both and the two rising genera- 
tions of the South are seeing the 
situation and intuitively rising tothe 
exigency and grasping the conditions 
with a determination to conquer and 
82900ed. 

They will master the new progress- 
ive agriculture that shall supplant the 
old ;and no country like the South. 
Land will respond to the new treat- 
ment more bountifully. 

The agricultural oolleges of the 
South are a progressive part of this 
new work. Of these I am pleased to 
note that our own North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
is ably, practically and persistently 
pointing out and leading the way up- 
ward, although not yet receiving 
one-fourth the support either from 
the Legislature or the people that it 
merits and must eventually have. 

In this great work of progressive 
agriculture the domestic animals 
must constitute at least one-third of 
the agencies brought into service, 
for they consume the products of the 
earth and return the fertilizing ele- 
ments again to the soil. 

For this purpose, all things con 
sidered, no animal excels the sheep. 
Her fleece will comfortably pay her 
way, with some additional profit 
every year, while her increase in 
numbers from the age of two years 
and on will more thas equal that of 
any other stock. 

It is in her capacity as a fertilizing 
agency, after all, that the main supe. 
riority of sheep over other animals 
becomes apparent and useful. Hav- 
ing specifically explained this in a 
previous chapter, I will not reiterate 
here, but will say that there are as 
yet but few and small sections of the 
United States where this usefulness 
of the sheep is fully demonstrated 
and utilized. 

The Northwest and Southwest 
make a very large profit out of the 
wool and mutton of sheep, while the 
use of its fertilizing products is prao- 
tically lost. Even in the most im- 
proved sections of the Northeast 
where sheep have long been kept, 
their fertilizing agency seems to be 
but half understood and generally 
appropriated. 

Just here I point out as a fact that 








{CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Be a man’s vocation what it may, 
his rule should be to do his duties 
perfectly, and thus to make perpet- 
ual progress in hisart —Channing. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 

“D. L.,”’ of Craven, responds to 
our request for farm notes from each 
county. We should like to have 
such letters from every section of 
the State throughout the crop grow 
ing season. And you, kind reader, 
are asked to aid us in this matter. 

The rural school library appropria. 
tion is being rapidly exhausted. 
Eighteen more received: the regular 
State appropriation last week, these 
being located in the following coun- 
ties: Washington county 6, Person 
1, Lenoir 6, Duplin 3, Davidson 1, 
Ashe 1. 


Admiral Schley has acted wisely 
in repudiating, promptly and emphat- 
ically, the Presidential boom that 
some of his foolish friends had 
started for him. The suspicion that 
he was attempting to make political 
capital of the unfortunate dispute in 
which he is involved, would have 
seriously weakened his hold on the 
confidence of the people. 

On page 8, in @ paragraph clipped 
from the Manufacturers’ Recor, is 
recorded the fulfillment of a prophecy 
several times mentioned in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER before the ad- 
vance in prices of cotton seed. Says 
the Record: ‘‘The cattle feeders of 
the West and those of Kentucky and 
adjoining States are using larger 
quantities of hulls this year than 
ever before.’’ 

The picture of the New England 
town treasurer given in the. article 
“Education Without Books,’’ pub- 


‘lished on page 4, is interesting and; 
‘Should: be inspiring to those who 


have not had the advantages of a 
liberal education. On the other 


hand, it should not cause any young 


jaan to esteem lightly his school 
privileges. By . perseverance this 
old New Englander had accomplished 
much, but how much higher he 
might have climbed, had he possessed 
the education gained from books as 
well as the education gained from 
sontact with men and things! 


AMERICA AND PRINCE HENRY. 





eres 


Congress has appropriated $50,000 
for the entertainment of Princs 
Henry, of Germany, soon to visit 
this country. We suppose it will 
make no difference to President 
Roosevelt or Prince Henry, but as 
one of the people we wish to register 
our protest against this unmanly, 
an-American obeisance to royalty. 
This Prince Henry, it seems, beyond 
the fact that he was wise enough to 
choose a royal futher, has never done 
anything worthy of special note. 
The independent philosophy of Burns 
has long been supposed to represent 
the sentiment of the American 


people : 


“A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he manna fa’ that! 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranke than a’ that.’’ 


But does not this toadyism, this 
appropriation of $50,000 of the peo 
ple’s money for the entertainment 
of a European prince, belie our 
boasted contempt of the titles and 
trappings of royalty? 
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AGRICULTORAL EDUCATION AT THE A. 
& M. COLLEGE. 


We had heard that the Agricul- 
tural Department of the North Caro- 
lina A. and M College had taken on 
new life under the vigorous, business. 
like management of Dr. Charles Wm. 
Burkett, but ‘“‘things seen are 
mightier than things heard,’’ and 4 
visit. to the College last Tuesday 
gave us a much clearer and more 
definite idea of the progress that is 
being made. 

And the figures showing this prog- 
ress can be given here at the outset 
as wellsselsewhere. Inall the agri- 
cultural courses this year there are 
76 students; last year there were 
only 17. An increase of more than 
300 per cent. in one year is not a bad 
showing, and makes one think twice 
before calling in question Dr. Bur- 
kett’s enthusiastic prodiction that 
next year he will have 150 boys tak- 
ing the agricultural course—and 
after thinking twice one decides that 
it is not worth while to dispute the 
prediction at all. It is said that each 
year 4,350 young North Carolinians 
take up farming as their life-work, 
and surely 150 of these ought to be 
prepared by thorough training in 
scientific agriculture. Of course, it 
will take time to get our people to 
appreciate properly the value of 
such education; but we are about 
ready to believe that with Dr. Bur- 
kett’s faith and energy, backed by 
an intelligent and sympathetic Col 
lege President and Board of Trus- 
tess, the Agricultural Department 
can more than double the 150 with- 
in five years 

“But what are they teaching at 
the College that the farmer boy can. 
not learn equally well by plowing, 
and hoeing and hauling at home?”’ 

Well, let us see. * When we went 
out last Tuesday the agricultural 
students were at work in the dairy. 
Dr. Burkett says that he believes 
that no business in which any one 
can engage in North Carolina will 
pay better than farming, and thatno 
branch of farming will pay better 
thandairying. Fifty-eight students, 
representing three generations, are 
now taking the dairy course. The 
oldest student has celebrated his 
sixty eighth birthday since he began 
this work early in January, and 
students of 17 and of 35 are also here. 
Farthermore, a young lady student 
in dairying is the latest acquisition 
of which the College boasts. And it 
was good to see the enthusiasm with 
which this class went about its work 
Improved dairying apparati are 
here, and the student learns from 
actual experience the management 
of the cream separator, the Baboook 
test, the salting and working of but- 
ter, the management of the cows, 
etc., etc. Neat, orderly) business: 
like is all the work; and conducted 
in this manner in a State so well 
adapted to it asis North Carolina, 
dairying is certain to pay. The 
students taught here will never ‘‘go 
it blind,’’ not knowing by actual 
tests which cows give milk with most 
butter fat, and which methods pay 
best in each phase of their business. 
Mr. J. A. Kendall, of New Hamp- 
shire, gives all his time to the dairy 
work, and his knowledge of how to 
make butter that will command the 
highest prices is attested by the fact 
that he received 60 cents per pound 
for butter made in his New Hamp. 
shire creamery last summer. As we 
have pointed out before, the profit 
on one pound of a high grade product 
like this is as great as the profit on 
ten times the quantity of an average 
artiole made ana put upin the “‘aver- 
age’’ way. The only man who ever 
amounts to anything here below is 
the man who is not occntent with 
merely ‘‘average’’ ways of doing 
things. Josh Billings says that ‘‘the 
sverage man is a lunk head’’—what- 
ever that may be; the term to us 
sounds uncomplimentary. 

But to ‘‘resoom and continue on,”’ 
as Josiah Allen’s Wife would say 
Dairying is only one of the many de- 
partments of farm work taught at 
the College. For instance, the value 
of the different breeds of cattle, hogs, 
und horses is also tanght. And to 
realize the importance of this matter 
of breed, you have only to stepdown 
to the hog pens. There you may 
see in the same pen an ordinary 
sorub hog and with ita pure bred, 
the two of the same age and having 
had the same feed and care. But 
that ‘*blood will tell’’ is made plain 
vy the difference in size. The com 
pounding of feeding rations is an- 
other important matter that receives 
attention—as does also stook judging. 
Dr. Burkett emphasizes the import- 
ance of each in his articles on ‘‘The 





Live Stock Industry in the South” 
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now running in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER. Oar readers will doubtless 
be interested in this illustration of 
the value of stock judging! 

“Take it as it refers to horses,’ 
Dr. Burkett said to us. ‘A horse is 
beautiful, graceful, pretty, and 
efficient because of his ‘make-up’ 
or conformation. The students be- 
come proficient in knowledge of the 
conformation of the horse, by sets of 
measurements and scoring and judg- 
ing. In this work they make sev- 
eral thousand measurements and 
soon train the eye to measure pro 
portions and the angles of musoular 
movement. They find that a road. 
ster has a long and sloping shoulder, 
croup aninch higher than point at 
withers from the ground; that the 
height of a hoise of good conforma- 
tion equals its length from point of 
shoulder to buttock; that the width 
of the forehead is one-third the 
length of head from poll to bit ; that 
length of shoulders equals this 
measurement. They study the 
angles for grace and ease of move. 
ment; the angle at front pastern be- 
ing about 45 degrees, this giving 
lightness of footand freedom from 
disease in the foot, etc. After such 
training the students not only ‘know 
the horse’ but they are able to select 
the best horse and determine at a 
rapid examination his relative com- 
mercial value in the servicein which 
he is to be employed; and are also 
able to estimate the amount and 
duration of the effests which his 
machinery is capable of producing. 
In the same way the type of the 
dairy and beef cows are studied, as 
well as those of sheep and swine.”’ 

The actual work of making the 
crops is alsodone here. Before the 
seed are putin the ground, for in- 
stance, there are the germination 
tests. A little matter you doubtless 
think, but when you consider the 
vexing work of re-planting with 
which every farmer contends every 
spring, you will agree with Dr. Bar. 
kett that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars could be saved annually by 
the general use of these simple tests 
to ascertain the purity of our seed 
corn and seed cotton. 

A laboratory for the study of soils 
will soon bein use The drainage of 
soils, their porosity, the effect of 
mulches, etc., etc.,—the theory and 
practice of each—will be learned by 
the student. 

Here, too, he will become familiar 
with the best and most improved 
farm machinery—with their work in 
the field, how to take them apart 
and put together again. 

This mention of farm implements 
and machinery brings us to another 
very important matter. Hoeretofore 
the shop work of the agricultural 
students has been the same as that 
given other students ; the shop work 
outlined for the boy who expected 
to enter a machine shop or a cotton 
mill has been given without varia. 
tion to the boy preparing to farm. 
A wise change in this respect is now 
being arranged for. Instead of cab 
inet work or general machine work, 
the agricultural students will here- 
after have training that will be of 
practical value to them. Their time 
in the shop will be given to instruc- 
tion in making and mending farm 
tools, horse-shoeing, repairing wag- 
ons or harness, planning farm build- 
ings, etc. 

Better equipment for the Agricul- 
tural Department is sorely needed, 
and will be sscared as rapidly as 
possible. For one thing, cheese 
making apparatus is needed. The 
industry is easily learned, and North 
Carolina ought to make all the 
cheese she uses. Another want isa 
veterinary dissecting room for the 
study of stook diseases. 

But we shall not talk further of 
equipment needed by the Agricul 
tural Dapartment of the College. 
First of all, it needsa building in 
which to put the equipment when it 
gets it. To one who has the welfare 
of agricultural education at heart, it 
is humiliating to think of the one 
miserable makeshift building which 
the Agricultural Department can 
call its own—a little three or four 
room frame structure that probably 
cost less than $500, not large enough 
for the dairy class to work in com 
fortably. ‘lowering high above it, 
and only a few yards away, rises the 
magnificent textile building costing 
$25,000 and now nearly completed. 
Should a gentleman from Mars light 
on the campus and examine the 
buildings, he would not be longin 
arriving at the conolusion that North 
Carolina is a purely manufacturing 
State, having at least fifty times as 
many people in her factories as on 
her farms—instead of the reverse. 

But that we shall soon have an 





Agricultural Building worthy of the 
name there is no room to doubt. As 
one of the State’s best known farm. 
ers says ina letter now before us: 
‘‘] think the farmers ought to stand 
by the Boardof Agriculture in its 
management of the A. & M. College, 
and insist that the Legislature shall 
give as much for agricultural build- 
ings and. equipment as it has given 
for the mechanical department.” 

Dr. Burkett and Dr. Winston will 
work together, and that in no half 
hearted manner, to secure this Agri. 
cultural Building—and this plan will 
soon take shape in stone and mortar. 
We are not quite prepared, however, 
to agree with those who think that 
this building shouid be isolated, set 
apart from the other College build- 
ings. To do so would give the im- 
pression that agriculture has not the 
same part in the general college 
work that the mechanical depart- 
ment has. 

Already the A. & M. College may 
be termed the stronghold of agricul 
tural education in the South. In no 
other Southgrn college, we uncer- 
stand, are so many young men 
studying agriculture, and the out- 
look is very pleasing. Dr. Winston 
is now hardly less enthusiastic in 
the matter thanis Dr. Burkett, and 
back of them both is a Board of 
Trustees composed of some of the 
most intelligent and progressive 
farmers in the State. 

We cannot close without another 
word regarding the man whose 
energy and enthusiasm is responsible 
ina large measure for the pleasing 
features of this picture. Dr. Bur- 
kett grew up onafarm, and he knows 
farm life and farm boys. He likes 
boys and his boys like him. He is 
thoroughly in love with his work 
and knows how to impart this spirit 
to his students. And now that he is 
already planning for this summer 
“the greatest campaign in behalf of 
agricultural education’’ that North 
Carolina has seen, the reader may 
look confidently for the 150 students 
in agriculture next session. 

Another well-equipped man whose 
work is winning the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the agricultural students 
and others, is Dr. #. L. Stevens, the 
Professor of Biology. The lectures 
of Dr. Tait Butler, State Veterina- 
rian, and Mr.Franklin Sherman, Siate 
Entomologist, are also of importance. 
The position of horticulturist is now 
vacant, but will doubtless be filled 
before the next session. Speaking 
of the horticulturist, however, ae- 
minds us of cherry trees, and that 
reminds us of ‘endless chain’’ 
schemes. And for fear that we may 
be accused of introducing the ‘‘end- 
less chain’? idea ini > newspaper 
writing, we stop right here. 
~~. -—-— 


THE TOBACCO SITUATION. 





The Newbern Journal reports brisk 
demand for seed and ‘‘much increased 
interest among tobacco growers.’’ 

Our Warren county correspondent, 
‘‘Ruralist,’’ writes: ‘‘Ié seems that 
an overwhelmingly large crop of to- 
bacco wili be planted this year.”’ 

This is from the Kinston Free 
Press: ‘‘A large majority of the 
farmers will plant much more to- 
bacco this year than in any previous 
year.”’ 

“D. L.,’’ of Craven county, re- 
ports no prospective change in acre: 
age of crops, save a larger area in 


tobacco. 

A Caswell farmer said to us a few 
daysago: ‘‘Many of our people are 
going into tobacco recklessly this 
year.”’ 

Says Col. Olds: ‘‘Much more to 
bacco will be planted in Wake county 
than in many years past.’’ 

Ex- President Grimes, of the State 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, think® 
that the increase in acreage in North 
Carolina this year will not be less 
25 per cent. 

And the Southern Tobacco Journal 
says: ‘‘The tobacco growers of the 
South are bent on setting out an im- 
mense crop this year, and advice, we 
fear, no matter from what source, is 
powerless to stop them.” 

These are some notes that have 
come under our observation recently 
—‘‘straws that show which way the 
wind blows.’’ It is also worthy of 
comment in this conneotion that the 
American Tobacco Company is wag- 
ing a great fight for the purpose of 
crushing out its Earopsan competi- 
tion. 

The wise farmer will plant just as 
much tobacco as he cares to plant, 
but he will not run the risk of hav- 
ing to buy Western grain and meat 
next spring. 





General Miles says that he is not 
a candidate for the Presidency. 


FARM RIGHTS AND ‘“‘SECRET PROCESSES” 
OF MAKING HOME-MADE FEBR- 
TILIZERS. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers will 
recall our comment of two weeks 
ago on the ‘secret process fertilizer”’ 
scheme, then reported from Laurin- 
burg. Copied in the Charlotte Ob 
server, it elicited the letter from 
Mr. R. L. Evans, which Dr. Kilgore 
incorporates in his article published 
herewith. We expected to reply to 
Mr. Evans, but Dr. Kilgore covers 
the ground so thoroughly that no 
further comment is needed. And so 
widespread are the opera*ions of these 
‘‘gecret process’’ men, and inquiries 
regarding the value of their ‘‘farm 
rights’’ have reached us from so 
many counties that we gladly sur- 
render a part of our editorial space 
to Dr. Kilgore’s article, our agricul. 
tural pages having gone to press be- 
fore its arrival. Dr. Kilgore writes: 

THE STATE CHEMIST’S OPINION. 
Ra.eiGH, N. C., Feb. 1, 1902. 
Mr. C H. Poe, Editor PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER, City. 

‘sDEAR Sir :—About a year ago you 
published an article from me on the 
subject, ‘Lipps’ Manual of Secret 
Processes for the Manufacture of 
Home-Made Fertilizers,’ and it was 
also sent out in the Bulletin (Janu 
ary, 1901) of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Recently the matter has 
come up again and my attention has 
been called to the following letter, 
published in the Charlotte Observer : 

“NOT A HUMBUG. 


‘‘Lipps’ Fertilizer Formula is a Paten- 
ted Process and Has Received High 
Endorsement from Good Farmers. 


‘‘To the Editor of The Observer : 

“In your issue of January 27th you 
gave an article from THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER commenting on your 
Laurinburg correspondent’s refer. 
ence to a ‘new process of fertilizing.’ 
Tur PROGRESSIVE FARMER Calls it a 
‘humbug,’ a ‘fraud’ which it has 
noticed before. I sappose it has 
reference to the Lipps’ formula. 
Now I would like to know if THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER knows what 
this ‘secret process’ is and does it 
know that said formula is patented? 
I hardly think the United States 
Patent Office would patent a ‘fraud,’ 
a humbug. Would the Patent Office 
give outa patent on anything that 
did not show merit? This formula 
is not a secret process, It only claims 
the protection that is given any 
patentee. Some of the best farmers 
in Richmond county tried it last 
year and I think nearly every man 
who used it gave testimony to its 
worth. Some say it gave better re- 
sults than the high grade goods of 
commerce. These men would not 
recommend afraud. The farmer, it 
is true, is easily duped, but when 
he sees a thing he is generally con- 
vinced. I will say then, parentheti- 
cally, that experiment stations are 
worth more to the average farmer 
than sre the effusions of the chem- 
ist’s laboratory, especially when it 
tickles the fertilizer manufacturer 
with a report that the published 
formula isO. K. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER would serve its patrons much 
better by giving them full instruo- 
tions how to make their own fertili- 
zer at as small cost as possible, than 
by calling the same a ‘humbug’ 
when offered by some other than 
that paper or the State Chemist. I 
don't want to be hard on THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER, or the State Chem- 
ist, but when did either of them 
show to the farmer that the com- 
mercial fertilizers are right much of 
a cheat? I will not say humbug, as 
a great many of the farmers call it. 

“Tf the Hon. O. B. Stevens, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of Georgia, 
is correct, we only have about 25 per 
cent of the active principle or plant 
food in the highest grades of guano. 
Then what is the other 75 per cent? 
He calls it filler and of little use to 
the farmer. He calls it an evil and 
says there are $24,000,000 employed 
to make it. Nowif this is correct 
what sense is there in a farmer pay 
ing freight and hauling 1,500 in 
every ton that hse uses when eean 
furnish the same at home. Im fact 
I would rather have a fertilizer with 
stable, hog pen or fowl! house manure 
usa filler. The farmer should be 
encouraged to make his fertilizers at 
home and utilize what is generally 
wasted. For general information I) 
will say that the patent’ mumber of 
this formula is 686,744. 

“C. L. Evans. 

‘Rockingham, N. ©., Jam. 28, 1902."’ 
DR. KILGORE'S STATEMBST AYEBAR AGO. 
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“It is right to t st, and 
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correct statement, as far ag 
as regards fertilizer materia] 
ong and uses. But thero ig noth. 

g newinthis. Such information 
has been given to the public & great 
many times and in different wie 
the agricultural Papers, boo : 
other publications. 
reason why farmers should be 
charged $3 for what is in this 
twenty-page pamphlet under th, 
guise of something new, when the 
can obtain the same and more Ai 
mation on the subject of fertilizers 
their sources, and uses for different 
crops, in the best agrioultura) books 
for $1, and from the Department of 
Agriculture—in its bulletins and by 
correspondence—without cost. + + 
The materials employed in the Lipps’ 
Process, with the e ti 

’ xception of ong 
which is not valuable as plant food, 
are the same as those used by fertilj, 
zer manufacturers and farmers for 
making and mixing fertilizers, and 
there is nothing new in the so calleq 
‘Lipps’ Process’ of mixing and com. 
posting that will add value to them. 
The small quantities employed make 
them cost the farmer more than if 
he bought in larger quantities from 
regular manufacturers and dealers in 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials." 
KNOWS WHAT THE ‘“‘SECRET PROCESS’ Jg 

These statements were made after 
thought and consideration, which 
included the careful reading and 
study of the Lipps’ Formula and the 
directions for making the composts, 
I can therefore say in answer to the 
question of the Observer’s corre. 
spondent thatI know what the go. 
called ‘‘secret precess’’ is, unless it 
changes with the seasons or the 
moon, in which case I have likely 
not yet seen all of its phases. 

Ihave hada large number of let- 
ters from farmers during the year 
on the subject of the Lipps’ Formula 
and some of these have contained 
not only the names, but the amounts 
of the several materials entering into 
the compost, which Mr. Lipps claims 
to be better than any other and 
equal tothe high grade fertilizers 
usually put on the market, and yet 
only costs four to five dollars per 
ton. These materials, (without giv- 
ing exact weights) are mainly barn. 
yard manure and rich dirt, acid 
phosphate, muriate of potash, nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, lime, 
and common salt, 

THE VALUE OF THE INGREDIENTS. 

The first two of these materials— 
manure ard rich dirt—are the farm. 
er’s own, atid he knows what they 
will do toward increasing the yield 
of his crops whether used alone or 
in combination with other and more 
concentrated fertilizer constituents. 
Acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and muriate of 
potash are sold on the market as 
such and are used by all fertilizer 
manufacturersin making the various 
mixed fertilizers that are used in 
such large amounts by our farmers. 
Quick lime and common salt were 
formerly much used in composts, 
but they are seldom so employed at 
the present time, as their action in 
the compost heap is not considered 
to be sufficiently beneficial to justify 
the expense and labor in putting 
them in. Salt is not of itself plant 
food, and lime used in compost heaps 
in contact with acid phosphate and 
manure does more harm than good. 
Lime and sait are not used as such 
by fertilizer manufacturers. If they 
were they would not increase the 
valuations put on fertilizers and 
come under the head of what our 
correspondent calls filler, which, 
when used in its proper sense, we 
condemn as strongly as he does. 

THE FILLER MATTER. 

The term filler, as used by Com 
missioner of Agriculture O. B. Stev- 
ens, of Georgia, whom the corre- 
spondent quotes, comprises all there 
is in a fertilizer outside of phosphoric 
acid, potash, and ammonia, which 
are the constituents in fertilizers 
that give to them their value. 
Measuring the fertilizer made by the 
Lipps’ Formula by this standard we 
find that it contains practically 1 ° 


ks, and 
There ig no 


‘per cent. of phosphoric acid, 1.6 per 
‘cent. of potash, and .8 per cent. of 


ammonia ; or a total of 3:4 per cent, 
Or?pounds in 100 pounds, the balance 
(96.6 pounds) being what the corre- 
spondent has termed filler. But this 
does not mean that the Lipps fertili- 
zer or compost is worthless, a8 00° 
would judge from the remarks of 
the writer in the Observer. It bas 
considerable value and will increase 
the yields of crops. 

Ordinary barnyard manure ©0D- 
tains only about .35 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid, .40 per cent. of 
potash, and .60 per cent. of ammonia. 

The Lipps’ mixture has consider- 





ably more value than average ™4 
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e, and all know that manure is 
good fertilizer. Stock—the producers 
f manure—are the basis of the best 
0 a most prosperous agricultural 
- in this and all other coun- 
systems 
tries, and all the manure and other 
fertilizer materials on and around 
the farm should be scrupulously 
saved and used to maintain or in 
orease the fertility of the farm. It 
is best used in connection with some 
acid phosphate and kainit, or other 
tash material either in a compost 
or else bY applying the manure to 
the land and adding at the same 
time, or later, the materials that 
furnish additional phosphoric acid 
and potash. 
SAVING FARM MANURE. 

But Mr. Lipps’ ideas of the neces 
sity of saving and utililizing the 
manure of the farm are not new. 
Most good farme?s not only advocate 
put practice this. The materials he 
gses in connection with the manure 
and dirt are certainly such as we are 
all familiar with and there is no 
ground for a claim to a ‘‘wonderful, 
scientific discovery’’ in their use; 
and finally, there is nothing in his 
methods of employing the manure, 
dirt, and fertilizer materials in his 
formula that add to the value of any 
of them beyond what would be ob 
tained in ordinary and well known 
methods of making composts. The 
Lipps’ formula is such a compost 
formula as would have been recom- 
mended some ten cr more years ago, 
put hardly at the present time, and 
there is certainly no reason why any 
farmer shouid pay $3.00 for what in- 
formation it contains, and its 
importance and value as indi 
cated in the foregoing statements 
would not seem to justify the great 
secrecy that is observed regard- 
ing it. 

Our correspondent claims though 
that it is not a secret, but if he will 
only examine the third page of the 
pamphlet, which he likely has, he 
will find the following: 


‘“‘Lipps’ MANUAL 
of 
SECRET PROCESSES 
For the Muanutacture of 
Homie MADE FERTILIZERS.”’ 


If our correspondent has paid $3.00 
for Lipps’ formula he has unques- 
tionably been harder on himself 
than on either THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER or the State Chemist. 
RELIABLE FORMULAS FOR HOME MIXING. 

And as he is so much interested in 
farm manures and composts, I sug. 
gest that he obtain and read, if he 
has not already done so, Bulletin 
139 of the Experiment Station, which 
contuins 57 formulas for mixed fer 
tilizers und composts and methods of 
mixing; Bulletins 137 and 173 on 
“Warning in Regard to Compost 
Peddlers,” and the Bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture for Janu- 
ary 1900 and 1902, which oontain 
discussion of fertilizer materials, 
their scurces and uses, and give 
formulas for making tertilizsrs and 
composts. 

A FRANK STATEMENT. 

Of course, 1 have no objectiun to 
any One purchasing and using a com- 
post formula, if he prefers to do so, 
under the belief that it is better than 
any that the Experiment Station or 
Department of Agriculture can fur- 
nish or has furnished in their corre- 
spondence and Bulletins. 

Inquiries from farmers have been 
80 frequent of late regarding infor 
mation about the Lipps’ formula 
that I consider it my duty to speak 
honestly and frankly on the subject, 
and in the foregoing I have done so. 
I leave it for them, whoee* servant I 
am, a8 to whether or not I serve 
them fairly and properly, and on 
this basis and my ability to be their 
adviser on practical and scientific 
questions relating to fertilizers, ma 
nures, composts, etc., I should stand 
or fall. B. W. KILGORE, 

State Chemist. 





We hope that Congress will act 
favorably on the proposition to in. 
crease the pay of rural mail carriers 
The present salary, $500 for a year’s 
work of a man anda horse, is clearly 
Insufficient. 


+o 
A BIT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


It is not difficalt to learn the defi- 
Ritions of the few scientific terms 
that prove such stumbling blocks to 
most readers of farm papers. A few 
hours given to earnest study of tho 
matter would permanently fix the 
Names and their meanings in the 
memory. Potash, nitrogen, phos 
Phoric acid—the three essential in- 
gredients of our fertilizers and their 
respective properties and uses, are 
®asily learned. And then_the five 
Sloments of plant food—ash, water, 
Protein, fat and carbohydrates. Look 
Up the definitions as given by Dr. 


Burkett on page land learn them 
©nce for all. 
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vemsof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Harry Skinner was to-day con- 
firmed as District Attorney without 
opposition. It is understood that 
Oscar J. Spears will remain assist- 
ant, at least for the present.—Wash- 
ington dispatch. 

Col. Olds: During 1900 no less 
than 33 cotton mills were chartered 
by the State, but last year only 15. 
All these have been published. There 
has been considerable addition to 
mill plants, yet not so much as 
in 1900. 

Col. Olds: -There are heavy de- 
mands upon the Treasury for money 
to bring public school terms up to 
four months. Sixteen counties call 
for $%27,000.—Attcrney General 
Gilmer returned to Raleigh to-day, 
entirely restored to health, and ready 
for his duties. 

Charlotte Observer: ‘You may 
bet your last dollar that there will 
be at least four candidates from 
Mecklenburg county: Capt. 8S. B. 
Alexander and Judge F. I. Osborne 
for the Senate; Mr. W. C. Dowd for 
Congress, and Mr. Platt D. Walker 
for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court.’’ So said a Charlotte man 
yesterday. 

The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting 
Fang, granted an hour’s interview 
to the Winston Salem committee 
this morning and promised to attend 
the Salem ‘Academy Centennial if 
possible. Secretaries Long and Wil- 
son, Attorney Gereral Knox, Mr. 
James Beck and Capt. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson have accepted invi- 
tations to attend.—Sentinel. 


As an evidence of the high prices 
being paid by Durham dealers for 
leaf tobacco the Banner warehouse 
yesterday sold a total of 17,018 
pounds for which the purchasers 
paid $3,437 14. This included every- 
thing on the warehouse floors, from 
the trash tobacco to the best grades 
sold, which brought $38 per hun- 
dred.—Durham Herald. 

Wilson Cor. Post: Dr. J.C. Cog. 
gin, pastor of the Christian church 
in Decatur, Illinois, who has recently 
preached some strong and forceful 
and most eloquent sermons in Wil- 
son will formally accept to night the 
presidency of the North Carolina 
Christian College, formerly known 
as the Kinsey Seminary and lately 
purchased by the Christian church, 
one of the most devout and conse- 
crated and zealous denominations in 
this country. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Patterson, 
when told that the wheat in his sec- 
tion was coming up pcorly and 
looked but indifferently well, said 
this was also the case in the Pied- 
mont section, but thatit was not a 
bad sign at this season, as he had 
seen wheat make a very poor ap- 
pearance in January and yet make a 
capital crop. For his own part he 
said he did not like to see it too far 
advanced at this time of year. 

Washington dispatch: The inside 
history of the South.Dakota bond 
case against North Carolina is about 
to be unfolded. Ex Governor Russell 
is to appear for the bondholders 
along with W. G. Peckham and the 
attorney general of South Dakota. 
It is said here that Senator Batler 
has received and is interested ina 
number of these bonds and that the 
origin of the suit dates back to his 
close relationship with Senator Pet- 
tigrew of South Dakota and his re- 
cent visit West. 

Monroe Enquirer: The Hender- 
son Roller Mill Co., has entered suit 
against Mr. John D. Medlin for $5,000 
damages. The plaintiff alleges that 
Mr. Medlin has circulated the report 
that the Henderson Roller Mill is 
guilty of the adulteration of flour 
sold at its mill——From what we 
learn from stock dealers not a mule 
will be brought from the Western 
markets to this county this season. 
There are more live stook sellers 
than buyers, and mules can be 
bought here cheaper than they can 
be bought in Kansas City. ! 

The entries in the Senatorial race 
are increasing. So far Overman of 
Rowan, Glenn of Forsyth, Craig of 
Buncombe, Capt. Alexander anid 
Judge ¥. I. Osborne of Mecklenburg, 
are avowed candidates, while Gen. 
J.8 Carr, of Durham, and Cy. Wat- 
son, of Forsyth, ars prospective can 
didates; and there may be others. 
It was thought when Dir. Osborne 
was appointed judge of the Court of 
Private Land Claims to succeed Ful 











ler, deceased, that he would be elim- 
inated from the Senatorial race but 
such is not the case. Within the 
past few days he told a reporter of 
the Charlotte Observer that he would 
be a candidate —Statesville Land- 
mark. 

If the low lands of the Roanoke 
had been planted in pecan and wal- 
nut trees twenty-five years ago they 
would now be equal in value toa 
gold mine. Single pecan trees on the 
Roanoke have been known to pro- 
duce nuts to the value of $30 
& year, and thirty or forty trees can 
be grown on an acre. Peoan trees 
begin to bear when about seven 
years old. Walnut trees are highly 
valuable for timber and their growth, 
if planted in the deep, rich soils of 
the Roanoke meadows, would be 
rapid.—Roanoke.Chowan Times. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
It is asserted that there have been 
1,500 cases of smallpox in Wilson 
courty—the local authorities term 
ing it chick enpox, in the face of 
positive statements by United States 
and State experts and by some of 
the very ablest physicians in the 
State. Wake county had it and did 
not call it chicken-pox, and this city 
and the county expended $7,000 in 
stamping it out, which it did thor- 
oughly, so that not a case has de- 
veloped since the last patient was 
discharged from the pest house, 
last June. 

Winston Cor. Charlotte Observer : 

The books of the Amos Owen 
Cherry Tree Company are in the 
hands of District Attorney Holton. 
They show that up to November 
25th last, 2,313 agents had sent in 
$12 for cherry trees. The names of 
very few agents from this county 
appear in the book. Mr. Holton is 
of the opinion that the names of a 
number of parties who sentin their 
money were not recorded. Capt. 
Besset tells me that he fixed up 
claims yesterday for nine ladies who 
were caught by The Florida Consti- 
tution. The oclaims aggregated 
over $400. 

Raleigh Post: The Raleigh Leaf 
Tobacco Company was chartered 
yesterday by the Secretary of State 
with $50,000 authorized capital, and 
@ meeting of the stockholders is 
called for Monday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 17, at 4 o’clock, for the purpose 
of organizing the corporation, adopt- 
ing by-laws, electing officers and 
transacting any other business of the 
company. In the meantime the 
preliminary work of interesting the 
farmers in tobacco culture and the 
Raleigh market is to be pushed with 
all possible vigor by the citizens’ 
committee, Mr. C. B. Barbee, chair. 
man, and others. 


A much neglected North Carolina 
hero—‘‘a young lawyer from North 
Carolina, a tall, manly, red-headed 
young fighter,’’ to quote Mr. Brady’s 
description— is referred to in the 
following paragraph from the Bibli 
cal Recorder: ‘‘No man in North 
Carolina seems to have been struck 
by the very fine article in the Janu- 
ary McClure’s Magazine, in which a 
North Carolinian is upheld as beyond 
all question the hero of the Alamo, 
the spirit of which won the war with 
Mexico and gave Texas to the United 
States. In all the listof heroes there 
is not a nobler one than he. North 
Carolina should be proud of him; 
andthe name of not one of her sons 
should be called more often or more 
proudly than his. And yet the reader 
does not know his name! William 
Barrett Travis was in command of 
the Alamo, Col. Bowie being ill ; and 
he held the Alamo against the Mexi- 
cans until he fell in death, where 
upon Davy Crockett took command, 
and he too fell. It is said of the 
Alamo that ‘Thermopylae had her 
messengers of defeat ; the Alamohad 
none!’ Bat North Carolina does not 
know that the glory of it is the glory 
of her son.”’ 





PEANUT GROWERS HAPPY. 


Wilmington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server: Peanut growers in this sec 
tion of the State are jubilant over 
the very bright prospscts for muvh 
better prices. Advices from Nor- 
folk are that at least 83 per cent. of 
the eastern Virginia crop has been 
marketed and the stock in Norfolk 
is only about 10,000 bags, as com- 
pared with 100,000 bags at the same 
time last year. Wich a normal de- 
mand from now on, the growers s4y, 
the prices are bound to go way UP. 
The demand thus far, however, has 
been very poor. 


—_____—_6 0 
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General News. 


SOME FACTS FROM THE CENSUS. 











Large Cities Gaining Rapidly—Of the 75,- 
994,575 People of the United States, 259 
Per Cent. Live in Towns of 25,000. 
WasHINGTON, Jan. 30.—The Direc- 

tor of the Census has given out a 
Statement regarding the growth of 
urban population, North and South, 
which shows the following facts: 
The large cities, taken collectively, 
are growing nearly twice as fast as 
the rest of the country. The per 
cent. of the population of Northern 
States living in large cities is nearly 
three times as great as the corres 
ponding per cent. in the South; the 
North has a rate of increase no 
greater than that of the South. The 
large cities are growing more than 
the same sized cities of the South, 
but this difference is balanced by an 
extremely rapid growth of small 
towns and cities in the South, and 
especially by the high rate of in- 
crease of Southern population. 

Mr. Merriam explained how the 
deductions that the South for the 
first time is now growing as rapidly 
as the North harmonize with the 
well. known facts that in the North 
the proportion of inhabitants living 
in cities is much larger than it is in 
the South and that, as a rule, cities 
increase in population much more 
rapidly than country districts. The 
statement shows that in the North 
the population living in large cities 
is more than three times as great as 
itisin the South. The population 
living in cities of over 25,000 inhab- 
itants increased 41 per cent. between 
1890 and 1900, partly by the growth of 
the 124 cities of that size in 1890 
and partly by the addition during 
the following ten years of 36 other 
cities to the list, The population 
of the country outside these cities 
increased between 1890 and 1900, 14.9 
per cent. The 160 cities of the United 
States each of which had over 25,000 
inhabitants in 1900 increased in pop- 
ulation 32.5 per cent. between 1890 
and 1900; the rest of the States, in- 
cluding Alaska, and recent insular 
accessions, increased 17.1 per cent. 
Of the total population of 75,994,575 
in continental United States, 19,718,- 
312, or 25.9 per cent. live in cities of 
25,000 inhabitants or more. The 
‘proportion ot inhabitants of the 
three sections, the North, South and 
West, into which the census divides 
the United States, follows: 

North, total population, 47,379,699 ; 
popuwiation of cities of 25,000 or 
more, 16,196,580, or 34 per cent. 
South, total 24,523,527; cities of 
25,000 or more, 2,488,553, or 10 per 
cent. West, 4,091,349; cities of 25,- 
000 or more, 1,033,179, or 25 per cent. 

The per cent. cf increase in popu- 
lation living in places of size indi- 
cated from 1890 to 1900, by sections, 
follows: Twenty five thoneand and 
over, North 42.2; South, 31.0; West, 
47.3; in United States, 41. Eight 
thousand to 25,000, North, 22.2; 
South, 26.9; West, 179; in United 
States, 23.1. Four thousand to 8,000, 
27.6; South, 873; West, 50.7; in 
United States, 36.7. Incorporated 
places of less than 4,000, North, 
27.9; South, 44.4; West, 46.5; in 
United States, 33. Rural North, 1.2; 
South, 17.9; West, 22; in United 
States, 94. These figures conclude 
the statement. 
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ELECTION LAW MATTERS. 





Southern Republicans Draft a Measure That 
Would Take Some Power Out of the Hands 
of State Legisiatures. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—Southern 
Republicans have agreed on a rather 
important bill that has todo with 
election lawa. The sections so far 
given out provide for the honest en. 
forcement of the State election laws, 
give the right of minority representa- 
tion and means by which the ag- 
grieved party contesting an election 
case may be heard by the State can- 
vassing board. He is to have the 
right to appesl to the district judge, 
who is clothed with power tv hear 
and try questions of law and fact de 
novo, raised before the canvassing 
board, and to issue the certificate of 
election to the person having the 
highest number of votes. Tunis is to 
constitute prima facie evidence of 
his election upon upon which he may 
be sworn in by the House. 

There was some discussion of the 
Crumpacker bill, which reduces the 
Congressional representation in the 
South onthe basis of the vote cast 
at elections, but the sentiment of 


nearly all the members present was 
it. Instead, the Southern 
cans will offer the measure 











It is impossible for a man to be 
cheated by any one but himself, 
for « thing to be and not to be at tim} 
same time.—Emerson. 
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agreed on to night. 


fel hud a $600,000 fire last 
























WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


One of the most interesting acieve- 
ments of the wireless system of teleg 
raphy took place recently when two 
ocean steamers, the Lucania of the 
Cunard Lineand the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse of the North German 
Lloyd Company, talked with each 
other through the Marconi apparatus 
for nearly three days. Many mes. 
Sages were exchanged during this 
time at varying distances ; and some 
of the German ship’s passengers 
sent to the Lucania megsages for 
transmission to the wireless station 
at the Lizard, and thence to persons 
in England. The rapid development 
of wireless telegraphy was forcibly 
presented by Mr. Marconi himself in 
his reply to a toast at the dinner 
given in his honor by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Here for the first time the full story 
of the reception of wireless mes- 
sages in Newfoundland sent from 
Wales was told. The accounts here 
tofore printed in American papers 
have been incomplete. Mr. Marconi 
pointed out that what was received 
by him was not merely a single 
letter S signal (three dots), as pre 
viously reported, but that the signal 
was received repeatedly on two suc- 
cessive days, and at a prearranged 
speed. This statement dispels all 
doubt that may have been felt as to 
the reality of the transmission of 
telegraphic signals without cables 
across the Atlantic. It is impossible 
to doubt that the fact is established. 
Mr. Marconi stated that permanent 
stations would be established at once, 
Probably both in Nova Scotia and at 
Cape Cod ; that to increase the power 
at the station in Wales to such a de 
gree that it would be possible to 
send complete and extended messa.- 
ges was purely a mechanica) matter, 
and that it was certain of accom- 
plishment. He deolared his firm be- 
lief that it would soon be possible to 
send several messages across the 
ocean at the same time and in a way 
commercially useful The general 
impression that it would be impossi- 
ble to send a message in such a way 
that it could not be received by every 
station having the wireless appa- 
ratas was dispelled by Mr. Marconi’s 
assertion that it is quite possible to 
tune a key each individual apparatus 
so that it would be responsive only 
to a corresponding machine.—New 
York Outlook. 
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AMENDMENT TO REGULATE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SUCCESSION. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—The Senate 
Committee on Judiciary has author 
ized a favorable report on Senator 
Hoar’s joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States giving Congress 
the power to designate some one to 
act as President in case of the disa 
bility of both President and Vice 
President. The resolution is as fol 
lows: 

‘In all cases not provided for by 
article 2, clause five, of the Constitu- 
tion where there is no person entitled 
to discharge the duties of the office 
of the President the same shall de 
volve upon the Vice-President. The 
Congress may by law provide for the 
case where there is no person en- 
titled to hold the office of President 
or Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall act as President; and 
such ocfficer shall act accordingly 
until the disability shall be removed 
or a President shall be elected.”’ 

A law was enacted after the death 
of Vice President Hendricks in 1886 
authorizing the Secretary of State, 
upon the death or disability of both 
the President and Vice-President, to 
assume the presidential duties until 
their successors were elected, the 
succession going to the other mem. 
bers of the cabinet in order in oases 
of disability of the senior member. 
The Secretary of Agrioultrre was 
not then a member of the cabinet 
and was not named in the succession. 
Since the law was passed there has 
arisen grave doubt of the power of 
Congress under the Constitution to 
legialate on the subject. Many emi- 
nent lawyers and authorities on the 
Constitution contend that that in- 
strument gives Congress no author 
ity to fix the succession and that the 
passage of the act wasan assump 
tion by Congress of power which it 
does not possess. To set at rest any 
doubt as to the legality of the suc- 
cession it is proposed to pass the 
joint resolution for ratification by 
the States, adding tothe Constitu- 
tion an article conferring that power 
on Congress. 
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There is likelihood that the Louisi-. 
ana Parchase Exposition at St. Louis 





will be postponed until] 1904. 


THE APPALACHIAN PARK BILL FAVOR- 
ABLY REPORTED. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30.—The Senate 
Committee on Forest Reservations 
has authorized a favorable report on 
the bill authorizing the purchase of 
land and the creation of a large 
national Reserve in the Appalachian 
mountains of Virginia, North Caro. 
lina and Tennessee. 





JIM HOWARD SENTENCED. 





He Goes to Prison for Life for the Assassina 
tion of Goebel. 

_FRaNkForT, Ky., Jan. 30.—The 
jury in the case of Jim Howard on 
trial for the assination of William 
Goebel, to-day returned a verdict 
of guilty against the prisoner and 
fixed his punishment at life impris- 
onment, Howard’s attorney says an 
appeal will be made. 


MEANING OF PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 


The ado that is to be made’over 
the launching of a yacht now being 
built on Shooter’s Island, near New 
York City, is stirring up the press 
of two continents; and, to judge 
from the comment, the ado, not the 
yacht, will be the main thing. The 
yacht, which is to be named The 
Meteor, is being built for Emperor 
William, and he has asked Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, daughter of the President, 
to christen the craft. As the Buffalo 
News puts it, she is to be the yacht’s 
god-mother. In celebration of this 
event Prince Henry of Prussia, 
brother of the Kaiser, will be pres. 
ent with an imposing retinue, and 
the President and Cabinet will also 
grace the occasion. There will be 
speeches, the papers say, and sup- 
pers; salutes, and general felicita- 
tion. The Emperor’s yacht Hohen- 
zollern will be here, the despatches 
from Berlin report, and the prince is 
to be met on his arrival by a rear 
admiral with a squadron of men. 
of-war.—New York Digest. 





THE END OF THE WAR TAXES. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—The ways 
and means committee by unanimous 
vote has instructed Chairman Payne 
to prepare a bill repealing all the 
war revenue taxes, except the tax on 
mixed flour. The action taken was 
in the form of a resolution to the 
effect that the bill should provide 
for the repeal of the remaining war 
taxes to take effect on July i, 1902, 
except that the export duty on tea 
should go into effect January 1, 1903. 
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WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The honor of representing the 
United States at the coronation of 
King Edward of Great Britain falls 
to Capt. Clark, who will represent 
the navy; Gen. J. H. Wilson, who 
will represent the army, and White 
law Reid. The latter is a legacy 
from the McKinley administration, 
have been promised the honor by 
the late president. This is the first 
adequate recognition Capt Clark 
has received for his brilliant work 
in bringing the Oregon around the 
Horn and fighting at Santiago.— 
Exchange. 


Reports from Rome tell of the in. 
creasing weakness of the Pope. He 
is, they say, ‘‘not really ill, but just 
alive.’” The diplomatic receptions 
have left himin a state of inoredi- 
ble weakness. This is not so strange 
as the fact itself that he is still able 
at his great age. to hold receptions. 
A year ago he could not walk, he 
could hardly stand, buthis voice was 
as sound and firm as the voice of a 
young man, and the light of his 
wonderful eyes was undimmed. It 
is well known that he is kept alive 
by a stimulant administered by an 
American physician, but it cannot 
be long before the proclamation is 
made to the city and the world that 
this marvelous man bas passed 
away —Collier’s Weekly. 

GERMANY AND AMERICA. 

In view of the steps which Ger. 
many is taxing to collect by force 
from Venezueila the sum of $2,000, 
000 alleged to be due her citizens by 
that government, a gocd many ru- 
mors are afloat as to what coursa the 
United States is likely to pursue in 
the premises. The most of these 
rumors are simply empty air. It is 
certuin that the authorities at Wash 
ington will keep their eyes open, and 
will tolerate no violation of the Mon. 


roe Doctrine. As long as Germany 
does nothing more than seize ous: 
tom-houses for temporary occupancy 
no objection will be made. But if 
she should be rash enough to under 
take the policy of land-grabber, she 
will find that she has a difficnlt task 
on band, That isall there is of it.— 





Exchange. 





The Home Circle. 








THE DESERTED VILLAGE.* 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain, 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delay’d,— 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth when every sport could please— 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ; 

How often have I paused on every charm— 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ; 

How often have I blessed the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree— 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey'd, 

And many a gambol frolick’d oe’r the ground 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round: 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir’d, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir’d— 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down, 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place, 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amid thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master graspa the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works ite weedy way ; 
Along thy glades a solitary guest, 

The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amid thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echo with unvaried cries ; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the moldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. . 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood. of ground maintained its man: 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 

Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to opulence allied ; 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Liv’d in each look and brighten’d all the green— 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


—Oliver Goldsmith. 








EDUCATION WITHOUT BOOKS. 


At an educational conference held 
in Philadelphia a few years ago, 
President Eliot cf Harvard, in an 
address on ‘‘Democracy and Educa. 
tion,’’ warned his audience against 
the mistake of supposing that abil- 
ity to read and write was a proof of 
strong character. ‘I know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘an admirable treasurer of a 
New England town,—treasurer for 
twenty years past because the most 
trusted citizen in the place,—who 
will drive any day twenty miles to 
see a fellow townsman rather than 
write him a note of five lines. But 
when I sat that man down one day 
at my table, opposite the leader of 
the American Bar, he held his own 
with that lawer. He held it in two 
hours’ talk about the affairs of the 
town and of the nation. Now that 
man can only add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide small numbers, and 
he reads with some difficulty; yet 
he is a pillar of the town and of the 
republic.”’ 

Was he an educated man? The 
question will bear thinking over. 
Obviously, he was not a scholar, or 
a learned man, or a man of letters. 
But was he educated? Perhaps 
John Milton's definition will he)p us 
to solution. ‘I call a complete and 
generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the cffices, 
both private and public, of peace 
and war.’’ Nothing is said here 
about the processes. The only test 
is the resultant fitness. ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ In the 
oase of the New Englander mentioned 
by President Eliot this test appears 
to have been satisfied. He was bet- 
ter qualified than many a college 
graduate to perform ‘‘justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously’’ his duty 
as a member of society. He had not 
acquired this ability by the study of 
Greek or mathematics, but the sig. 





*This is No, 22 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged engesaliy for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Febr » 1901; 
Bryant, October, 1901; the Brownings, Novem- 
ber, 1901; Lord Byron and Phillips Brooks, 
December, 1901; Thomas Campbell and Eugene 
Field, January, 1%2. 


nificant thing is that, somehow or 
other, he had acquired it. 

The fact that for so many centu- 
ries the school-house and the library 
have been regarded as the principal 
means of education makes it easy 
for us to imagine that they are the 
only means, or even that they are 
ends in themselves. On the whole, 
the experience of the human race 
shows that books, especially where 
used under the guidance of the liv. 
ing teacher, are the most economi- 
cal instrument of culture. They 
have the advantage of compactness 
and concentration. Time and en. 
ergy spent upon them bring a fuller 
return than if bestowed elsewhere. 
They bring us in small compass the 
accumulated wisdom of the his 
tory of the world. But to suppose 
that no education is possible without 
them leads to a startling conclusion 
respecting people who lived before 
there were were any books, or where 
books were inaccessible. Was not 
Homer educated? 

If we attempt to expand Milton’s 
definition, and to express in more 
detail what we mean by an educa. 
ted man, we shall probably agree 
upon some such description as the 
following. The mental powers of 
the educated man must have been 
sharpened; he must have gained a 
broad outlook upon life; he must 
be able to disentangle the essential 
from the irrelevant, he must prefer 
the best to the second best, and he 
must be able to think and to reason. 
Kuowledge is, of course, a necessary 
partof education, but its importance 
has often been overrated. After all, 
nobody can learn more than an in. 
finitesimal proportion of all the 
facts in the universe, and the man 
of true culture reveals himself in 
the selection rather than in the area 
of his information. 

Evidently other things than books 
can contribute to such a character 
as has been outlined. Chief among 
these is the diecipline of contact 
with one’s fellows. A high value 
has always been set on the educa- 
tion which young men in college 








give one another, as supplementing 
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that which they get from their tu 
tors. Friction may not always be 
agreeable, but it has a way of 
smoothing and polishing those who 
by nature are too angular. Bacon 
pat ‘“‘conference’’ on a par with 
reading and writing as an educa- 
tional agent, because it ‘‘maketh a 
ready man.’’ Doubtless President 
Eliot’s friend owed mainly to his 
business experience, the training 
which made him a match for the 
leader of the bar. In every city one 
may meet men whose daily practice 


on the exchange has given them| 


keen insight and rapid judgment, and 
has enabled them to deal compre- 
hensively with a large question, in 
stead of being overwhelmed by de 
tails. But here, even more than in 
a college education, varying degrees 
of natural sagacity may make a 
world of difference between the ef- 
fects of identical experiences upon 
two men. It has been truly said 
that experience can teach us no more 
useful lesson than how to interpret 
itself. And there is always a dan- 
ger in this kind of education lest it 
produce mere smartness or clever- 
ness, which is by no means the same 
thing as culture,—the quality of the 
competent horse dealer rather than 
of the thoughtful citizen. 

This training by contact and asso- 
ciation is greatly enlarged by foreign 
travel. For a man who was debarred 
from a schooling by the hard condi- 
tions of his early life, but who has 
gained wealth in later years, the 
royal road to learning is the railroad. 
He finds it difficult to acquire the 
habit cf steady reading, but his ou- 
riosity is awakened without effort 
by the sight of strange scenery and 
novel customs. There have been 
instances in which the unfamiliar 
forms of tropical vegetation have 
introduced to the study of botany 
travelers who, all their lives pre- 
viously, had passed without interest 
the flowers of their native land. The 
love of this newly acquired science 
accompanied them when they re- 
turned, and gave a new pleasure to 
their later rambles in the neighbor- 
hood of their home. That a foreign 
tour may be educationally effected, 
it is essential that national preju- 
dices be left hehind. The man who 
has made up his mind, before he 
starts, that he will not find anything 
to compare with his own city is 
doomed to return as narrow and 
bigoted as when he set out. In 
other words, one cannot learn any- 
thing without being teachable. 

Sufficient attention has been paid 
by educational writers to the intel. 
lectual value of strong and unselfish 
religious interests. It would be an 
edifying study to trace the indirect 
intellectual results of the great re- 
ligious revivals. Every minister 
could give instances in which men 
have gained a distinct intellectual 
impulse on their conversion. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a case of educa- 
tion without books, for with such an 
impulse there is always zeal in the 
study of that Book which has a 
greater value for culture than any 
other. Butin addition to this there 
is a deep educative value in preach- 
ing, Sunday school teaching, and 
other forms of Christian effort. It 
is impossible to spend the leisure of 
years in such employment without 
a certain mental as well as spiritual 
expansion. 

If it be true that a college course 
is not the only possible means of ed 
ucation for an intelligent person, the 
fact must not be misinterpreted. 
But there is consolidation here for 
men and women whose appetite for 
best things had little possibility of 
satisfaction in youth, and who were 
compelled tospend at the desk or in 
the workshop the years in which 
others made déeper and wider their 
preparation for life. They lose 
something, they lose muoh, by their 
lack of early discipline, but an hon- 
est conscientious devotion to duty 
will bring its own compensations. 
A member of the British House of 
Commons, who had acquired an un- 
rivaled knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure, was once asked how he 
came to know ‘the rules of the 
House’’ so perfectly. ‘By breaking 
them,’’ was his answer. So even 
our stumblinge and mistakes may 
bring us wisdom, and the chastise- 
ment which follows upon ignorance 
and stupidity may contribute to the 
sum total of the education that 
fashions the grown man.—Sunday 
School Times. 

The highway of holiness is along 
the commonest road of life—along 
your very way. In wind and rain, 
no matter how it beats, it is only 
going hand in hand with Him.— 








Mark Guy Pearse. Wie. ft fs 
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Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the mosten ertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as & — 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 








ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


From inquiries received this week 
we learn that some of our Circle have 
failed to see that Mrs. Z. B. P. was 
the member to whom Will Retlaw’s 
prize was awarded. I sincerely wish 
more writers had competed. ‘The 
contest would have been more spiri. 
ted and all would have enjoyed it. 

The editor of THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer, Mr. Clarence H. Poe, has 
kindly and generously offered to 
give a nice book to the contributor 
who writes the-best letter for our 
department between now and the 
first of April. I know the gift will 
be worthy of your best efforts, 
and bespeak for the winner a pleas- 
ant surprise. Now let us see who 
will win it. 

Aline and Sincere both write help. 
ful letters this week. 

Jennie Acton is the same cheery 
girl, as her letter proves. 

Now with the prize offered tor the 
best letter written in February or 
March, let the old members return, 
and let us all join in the effort’ to 
make Social Chat brighter and 
more helpful than ever before. 

AUNT JENNIE. 








JOTTINGS FROM SINCERE. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :—After hav- 
ing lived all my life in Old Mecklen- 
burg and in or near Charlotte, I have 
at last come to a new home in Gas. 
ton, near the little town of Mount 
Holly. Buti think I shall like the 
change. 

_Who received Will Retlaw’s prize? 
I have failed to see any mention of 
it in the paper. 

How many of the sisters ever made 
locust beer? Great quanties of locusts 
are here, and I have some of the 
beer brewing. I think it is very 
nice. 

I made most of my own candies 
Christmas, by recipes from the 
Housekeeper and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. They were very nice in- 
indeed, really equal to bought can- 
dies. 

Ihope the members of our Circle 
will make 1902 the most interesting 
year in the history of our Chat. 

I have a nice recipe for yeast: 
Boil one pint of fresh buttermilk, 
with which scald one quart of corn 
meal. Let this cool to blood heat; 
then add one yeust cake dissolved in 
a little warm water. Let this rise 
light, and thicken with dry meal. Dry 
and store for use. This makes very 
sweet wholesome loaf. 


Gaston Co., N. C. SINCERE. 
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RAG CARPETS AND RUGS. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Some people 
manage to make a rag carpet with- 
out any trouble; others seem to 
think it a great task, and to them 
it really becomes so_ It is all in 
the way one goes about it, and it is 
just as easy to make a pretty carpet 
as a honely one. 

Properly put together and made 
of a good assortment of rags, the 
rag carpet is a pleasing article in 
furnishing, but the strips must be 
carefully cut, each piece according 
to ita class, and then they must be 
neatly sewed together. If the rags 
are cut evenly and sewed withont 
any rough places the carpet will be 
very smooth and will wear twice as 
long a8 a coarse carpet, as it is the 
knots and seams that out the warp. 

As the warp wears out first it pays 
to get the best quality; dark-brown 
is the most serviceable color. There 
is no end to the wear of a good rag 
carpet, as the best parts may be rav. 
eled when the carpet is worn thread. 
bare and the ravelings used in 
another carpet or rug. Ravel and 
wind the strands into skeins and 
wash and color them if necessary, 
and they will be ready to ase again. 
The twisted stripe is a pretty addi 
tion to a rag carpet and these are 
usually placed on each side of the 
center of the fancy stripe. To make 


| this the strips are out very narrow 


and slightly twisted as they are 
wound into balls; then they are 
twisted on the spinning wheel and 
woven in the same way as a plain 
stripe. 





If one is not in need of a carpet 


but would like to have some pretty 
and serviceable rugs the balls can be 
woven into rugs instead of carpets 
These rugs are very popular just 
now. Some of them are woven 
with a solid centre and a striped 
border of several colors or of one 
single contrasting color, and others 
with the entire center ‘‘hit or miss’”’ 
with a striped border. When the 
colors are well mixed the rug is 
very handsome The warp is Knot- 
ted into fringe at the ends as the 
fringe is made of yarn which gives a 
pretty finish. 

White cotton and faded calicoes 
can be colored any of the bright 
shades with the diamond dyes for 
cotton, and woolen pieces will take 
any of the rich dark colors by using 
the dyes for wool; but only stout 
material should be used for rugs, 
as they are usually placed to pro. 
tect the carpet and receive the hard 
wear. 

The burlap rugs are also very 
popular. They can be made any de. 
sired shape, and the burlap is colored 
before being cut, or the rug is made 
and then dipped in the dye, which 
makes it solid. The burlap is cut 
into strips five or six inches wide, 
then threads are drawn one inch on 
each side, making a fringe and leav. 
ing an unraveled center. When a 
quantity of strips are fringed, 
double them in the middle and whip 
them to a piece of burlap the size 
and shape you want the rug to be. 
Begin on the outside and sew the 
fringe one inch apart. Sew the 
rug to a strong foundation; an old 
piece of carpet washed clean is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. A beatiful 
rug of this kind was shaded from 
red to garnet several shades of the 
same color being produced by weak. 
ening the dye. ALINE. 

Bath Co., Ky. 


JENNIE ACTON AS A COMFORTER. 





Deak AUNT JENNIE :—May I come 
in for a minute and talk just a little 
—that is, if I have not forgotten 
how. Everybody knows that prac. 
tice makes perfect, and as I have 
had so little practice lately I feel 
rather bashful: 


Well, it is this way at our home 
now: Pa and Brother both have 
faces half a yard long. The crops 
were so short, and they take consol- 
idation in sitting around dreaming 
when they are not growling or 
grumbing. And pity me, for I can't 
even tell them that the old year 
with its mishaps is gone and that we 
are entering another New Year, 
which may shower threefold bless. 
ings before it leaves. Who knows? 
But to be compelled to sit and in- 
dulge in these happy thoughts and 
not tell them to those who need 
them most isatrial. I have read 
something about those who refuse 
to be comforted and also about the 
blind who won’tsee. Iam sorry for 
them, and when Pa loses all his 
hair and Brother begins to get gray- 
headed and great wrinkles plow 
their way across his forehead, | ex. 
pect they will wish that somebody 
had said something to help them 
across the ditch of despond. 


Well, if I can’t talk I expect to 
do. I intend to have the prettiest 
flowers this year that I have ever 
had, and vines on the porch, too; 
for;when the crops begin to grow, I 
know that Pa and Brother will en. 
joy the pretty things I fixed while 
they were in the dumps. I expect 
to fix some pretty things for the 
house, too. It may be that they 
won’t notice them, or they may 
wonder what they cost. I will be 
ready to answerif they ask, for I 
have had the material a long time. 
It is wonderful how necessity makes 
inventors of us all. Well, I know 
that my minute is out, so good bye 
until the next time. 

JENNIE AOTON. 





DINAH MIGHT. 

The Syracuse ‘Post’’ says that a 
girl baby was recently brought toa 
clergyman of the city to be baptized. 
The latter asked the name of the 
baby. 

‘Dinah M.,’’ the father responded. 

“But what does the ‘M.’ stand 
for?’’ interrogated the minister. 

‘*Well, I don't know yet; it all de- 
pends upon how she turns out.”’ 

‘*How she-turns out? Why, I do 
not understand you,’’ said the 
dominie. 

“Oh, if she turns out nice and 
sweet and handy about the house, 
like her mother, I shall call her 
Dinah May. Butif she has a fiery 
temper and displays a bombshell dis- 
position, like mine, I shall oall her 





Dinah Might." 


| 
MAX O’RELL IN NORTH CAROLINA 


In his latest book, 
Highness — Woman,”’ 
the distinguished Fr 
tells of this incident 
interest our readers : 

“I was announced to 
ture on ‘Women’ to the 
a large ladies’ college in North Caro 
lina. A couple of hours before the 
lecture three young ladies trom the 
college called on me at the hote] 
where I was staying. | met thee 
in the parlor. Three charming 
bright, most intelligent looking gir), 
they were. After looking os ask 
other for some time, so as to tate 
gest that the other should speak 
one at last made up her mind to be 
the spokeswoman of the little depn.- 
tation. ‘We have called on you,’ 
she said, ‘to askif you would be kind 
enough to change the Subject of 
your lecture to-night. Our lecture 
course is instituted for the instruc. 
tion and the general improvement 
of the students, and we thought we 
should like to hear you talk to ns on 
a subject which you know something 
about.” I must say that I felt fear. 
fully small ; but I was delighted at the 
frankness of those young American 
girls, and at once acceded to their 
request.”’ 


“Her Royal 
Max O'Rell, 
encoh anthor 
which shonld 


give a leo 
students of 





THE HEALTHY WAY TO BATHE 


Never use hot water. Make the 
bath short, cool and frequent. De. 
termine by experiment whether you 
can stand cold water. If you feel in- 
vigorated it is beneficial; one may 
use tepid water, but never hot. One 
should bathe twice a day at least for 
mere cleanliness, says Prof. Anthony 
Baker in an article on Home Physi. 
cal Culture for Women in the Febru- 
ary Delineator. The morning bath 
may consist of squeezing a large 
sponge filled with cold water once on 
the upper part of the chest and once 
on the back of the neck while stand- 
inginatub. Then rub vigorously 
with a coarse towel. After exercis- 
ing another bath should be taken. 
However, do not neglect the exercise 
if you cannot take the bath. It is 
better to exercise and go without the 
bath than to bathe and notexercise. 





WU TING -FANG’S REGARD FOR TRUTH. 


The reporter who lied to the Chi- 
nese minister at Washington, Wu 
Ting-fang, about his salary, no doubt 
deluded himself with the thought— 
if he gave the matter a thought at 
all,—that it was a ‘‘white lie’ that 
would hurt nobody. But let us see 
the sequel :— 

On the first occasion, when he 
he called to interview the minister, 
he was asked what salary he re- 
ceived. ‘One hundred and fifty 
dollars a week,’’ glibly replied the 
youth. “Itis too much. It is alto- 
gether too much,’’ said the more 
candid than polite Wu Ting-fang. 
“You are not worth more than 
twenty-five dollars a week.’’ 

The Chinese minister, it is said, 
learned later through other news- 
paper men, that the reporter had 
not spoken the truth, and that, in- 
stead of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week, he received but sixty. 
Consequently, when he again pre- 
sented himself at the Chinese lega- 
tion for information for his paper, 
he was curtly dismissed by Wu Ting- 
fang with these words: ‘You lied to 
me about your salary. If you will 
lie about such athing as that, you 
will lie about anything. I do not 
trust you. I have nothing to say 
to you. I want to revise my former 
estimate of your value. Instead of 
being worth twenty five dollars 4 
week, you are not worth anything, 
sir.’’—Success. 





A STORY OF GILBERT STUART. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells this 
new and amusing story about Gilbert 
Stuart in one of his series of articles 
called ‘‘Memories of a Century,’’ 
now running in The Outlook : 

A great public dinner was given 
to Isaac Hull by the town of Boston, 
and he was asked to sit for his pic- 
ture to Gilbert Stuart, the celebra- 
ted artist. The picture, a copy, is in 
Faneuil Hall to this day. Every- 
body is dead now, so that I will make 
bold to tell tell one of the anecdotes 
of the picture. Stuart noes Bune’ 
a great braggart, an e 
A oe A Hull with aneodotes of 
his English success, stories of 7} 
Marquis of this and the Baroness 0 
that, which showed how elegant wae 
the society to which he had been 
accustomed. Unfortunately, in the 
midst of this grandeur, Mrs. Stuart, 
who did not know that there was 
sitter, came in with her apon on 42 
her head tied up with some handker: 
chief, from the kitchen, and ori : 
out: ‘Did you mean to have wT; ' 
leg of mutton boiled or roast 
To which Stuart replied, with _ 
ence of mind to be recommended to 





all husbands, ‘Ask your mistress.’ 
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the pleasure and happiness are ® yh 12. The tree that once presided at| justin time to receive « stunning | suit of black, navy, brownor Oxford | as slow as people say it is?’’ Just a little box—but itoan do great 

De. have & ae of p: adorns Pri of the White House. | blow on the ear that sent him/| gray chevoit will give general satis- Chicago Man—‘'Worse; some « things. 

70u various dlagulses, is es er ont ons 13. The tree that is at the bottom | sprawling several feet down the hill.| faction. One of smooth oloth is | the residents actually die of old age. It can make you economical, fore- 

in. pain or sorrow, ne ori. atime of your shoe. The rabbit seemed constantly in the | more dressy in effect but not so suit- | —The Northwest. handed, thrifty. It can lessen the 

nay > aig y 8 evils of sickness or loss of work. It 
0 ; may sometimes even prevent them. 

“ It is just as important to happi- It ns help you to get yes in the 

ness that the vexations and troubles world. It can hel to 

ny hould be forgotten. The , elp you save 

rai. of life 8 money. It means education, a good 

. grace of forgetfulness is one that start in life. 
ath must be cultivated, hs posed ‘e Only the few become rich by a 

= quired, gives the finis “y scanuiell ree stroke of luck. Most successful 

a acharacter inspired an au “= people have become so by practising 
fm by cheerfulness and gratitude economy and saving the surplus. 
a. God.—Ledger Monthly. The habit of saving, persistently 
sly = irr es FRIEND S practised, soon becomes settled 
ois- THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. i =a] thrift. 
me Am Saving is hard with most people— 
vise On these stinging Febraary morn- R at first. It is hard to finda surplus 
t is ings it makes quite a difference on aN) when wages are small and wants 

the which side of the street you walk as many. Unless you can get it into 
ioe you go to your work or to school Od t e the bank right away, the money 

On the north side the sunshine has ve j burns holes in your pocket. You 
TH. melted the frost on the window miss it, but you don’t know where 
Thi. panes, and the snow yields to your FOR OILING, BLACKING it went. 
; tread. The genial sunshine steals AND PRESERVING THE LEATHER To make saving easy, use the box. 
se the sharpness from the frosty air, OFHARNESS, CARRIAGE TOPS EC It will take what you oan spare—a 
_ and scatters diamond dust along QT OTS CAACKING OF LETatt cent or a nickel, or a dime ata time 
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ad Just across the street things are Ate bedded. o> page , bank, or you have time to go to 

very different. The thick frost aN Sena Eureka Harness Oil that saves him saddlers bank. It will serve you when the 

_ shades every window as effectively STANDARD OIL COMPANY, saving impulse is upon, and protect 

he ee woke i Te oer Pure Refined Paraffine that lightens the your savings—even from yourself 
rte keeps its crispness at noon. There is eRe nak ag when you begin to weaken. 

: nothing to dull the sharp edge of the ’ . lad To get the good of the box you 

“ed winter wind. The one who walks Mica Axle Grease that makes his horses gla auth ties. $b 0 ahenen, Mane 
piv on that side of the street reaches his and all the wheels gO easy. plain sight—on the mantel shelf in 
= place of destination pee Bye 2 the living 7 or = the yen og in 
: But the one who has wal on the your room. you have acoin you 
= sunshiny side, enters his day radi. Eureka Harness don’t really need to use, drop it in 
ne antly glowing. the slot. Repeat this operation at 
hes There is a shady side and a sunny Oil intervals—the oftener the better. 

id side to every walk in life. When 1 Most banks pay interest upon sav- 
wn possible keep out of the shadow and ings accounts. They welcome small 
~ choose the sun.—Seleoted. lengthens the life and preserves the good looks of the savings accounts. 

—~cenetipnigailaaianen oe harness. Protects it from the effects of time and Money at interest works three 
iol- THE GLORY OF OUR BEING. weather—keeps it pliable—a comfort to the horse and shifts a day—Sundays and nalidare, 
ty. _—— pleasure to driver. Eureka Harness Oil frequently too. The more you ns to it ¢ . 
ore- To believe in the Father in heaven applied and especially after the harness has been a it works, and the more 
en. gives worth and dignity to life. Man exposed to bad weather, will prove a wise and pay- ae ua gi hte anne) ee 
is not, then, anatom of matter, flung ing investment. , Asin i / “~ te "Th b 
ng: about heedlessly by every current of money ; 6 ts ehavecies. . °7 
ie cosmic force, and ground up between e with a bank account is seldom ou ; 
vill the mill-wheels of merciless laws. Mic a Axle work. His thrift is recognized. m t 
you He is spirit, a child of the eternal, makes him a good workman. a 
oak partaker of the divine nature, and ; boy is to be selected for wen wee 
cat his destiny is under loving care. No re ase the boy with a bank hari S ap 
til hair falls from his head unseen. All to be chosen. He is loo - upon - 
i of things must work together for his makes work easy for the horse. The best axle grease a rooney = ae a 8 
B 8 good. He is no longer an orphaned made. Requires but half the quantity necessary oi ee ee 
ns = - Presse ha pa with other kinds. The mica forms a coating on the THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS. 
or a father lo : BAS mene 

not a A he is a child of a King, axle which always maintains a perfectly smooth sur- Resid Seneidine sain eae 

even now attended by royal minis- face. Saves both horse and wagon and makes all twenty years form the larger part of 
his ‘ers, and homeward bound to see his work go easy. your life. They appear so when 
ene ag face to face.—Sunday School they ore passing i they teom to when 

mes, we loo on them ; an 
= ema ee Pure Refined up more room in our memory than 
; -.- ae prbesmgh eagtrcint Fo all the years that come after them. 
‘cular defect of temper into Take good care of the first twenty 

ay which you are the most liable to Paraffine years of your life. On the use 
vic- fall, and make a point of setting a which you make of them your hap- 
ra- strong guard over yourself in that keeps jellies and preserves absolutely air tight and piness and usefulness in after years 
s in Particular. Let this idea be kept proof against acids. A thin coating of the paraffine will very largely depend. See that 
= ‘ver present in your mind: ‘At FF <> seals the glass sure and indefinitely. It is absolutely they are spent in learning right 
tes oe part of my nature il the Se ee pure, tasteless and odorless. Better than the old- habits and cultivating good tastes.— 
- will tenet y even ye oy <> oo tl fashioned method of tying up jars and glasses, and Selected. 
s of vice, but aa . oan r - pret 4 “es pe Mr gives the assurance that the hard work and pains It is true that other people may 
the obli “ os Seaton ee 9 a Recs e/ Y fy % taken at preserving time are not in vain. Pure Re- see as well as a Painter, but not with 
| of the choice of c t two 4hi as j ret Z fined Paraffine has many other uses. Full directions such eyes. A man is taught to see 
a must be tncessamtiy Wiliiriieat oe with each pound cake. as well as to dance; and the beauties 
the ‘elf-denying here, or suffer every The above three products—almost indispensable of nature open themselves tv our 
art, delight to be torn from you.—Febru- on the farm—are made by the Standard Oil Com- sight by little and little, after a long 
nd ary “Success,” pany and sold everywhere. Ask your dealer for them. practice in the art of seeing. A 
-er- judicious, well instructed eye sees a 
ied x UST A 'TEASPOONFUL of Perry STANDARD OIL COMPANY. wonderful beauty in the shapes and 
hat &vis’ Painkiller in warm water or colors of the commonest things, and 
a ee after exposure to cold what are comparatively inconsider- 
“to 2d thas priven td ee able.—Jonathan Richardson. 
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Correspondence. 


SOME THINGS ALL OF US SHOULD THINK 
ABOUT. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
“A good name is rather to be 


chosen than great riches, and loving 
favor rather than silver and gold.’’ 
This being the case, we should be 
very careful to train up our children 
in the way they should go. First, a 
man should be careful to marry a 
good, moral, common sense, indus. 
trious wife. I have some times seen 
preachers marry frivolous wives, 
who seemed not to bave true morals 
or religion; the latter I take to be a 
part of true morals. The mother in- 
stills the first principles in the in- 
fant mind, and the conscience is made 
or trained during the first few years 
of the infant’s life ; hence you see the 
importance of having the right kind 
of mother. 

The kind of mother a child has is 
of much more importance than 
whether he is left property by his 
parents or not. Train the boy as he 
should be trained, and he will make 
the property and make it honestly, 
too. 
person has nothing to do with his or 
her honesty, but the person’s mother 
has a great deal to do withit. So 
again I say, be careful who you 
marry, young man ; and don’t marry 
until you have made and saved a lit- 
tle money, so you will not have to 
start married life with your nose to 
the grind stone and with each turn 
the creditor gives it shortening it 
and making it hurt worse. 

Each person should feel that he 
was sent in this world to act his 
part, and he should endeavor to act 
so when he dies, his community will 
be sure to think itis some little better 
by his having lived. Don’t try to 
do big things, but just the little 
things that come up in daily life, and 
always do them in an honorable and 
gentleman-like manner. 

‘‘Blessed is the peace maker, for 
he shall see God.’’ Never encourage 
-tattlers, but always try to shut them 

off by telling them that while our 
neighbors will have faults, we too 
have faults—some more, and some 
less—but we generally find what we 
look for in others. If we look for good, 
we find some in all mankind. Now, 
instead of always looking for the bad 
in others, suppose we always look 
for the good in them ‘and speak of it 
as often as is convenient, and exto! 
it; then when your neighbors hear 
of this, it makes them better, and 
they in turn begin to think of your 
better qualities ; and thus instead oi 
strife, you have the reverse. Oh, 
how good this world would be if we 
all just did the best we could under 
all circumstances ! ¢ 

Don’t hate the rich because they 
are rich, and don’t hate the poor be 
cause they are poor. The Bible says, 
‘“‘The poor you have among you al- 
ways.”’ And the “rich and poor 
meet together, and the Lord ismaker 
of them all.’’ The rich man isa 
good man to borrow money from, or 
help when you need it; the poor 
may sympathize, but if he has noth- 
ing to help with, he can’tdoit. The 
poor is also a great help to the well 
to.do. They can dothe daily labor 
that is needed, and if paid a reason- 
able price for it, both classes can be 
of great benefit to each other. Our 
Creator knew what he was doing 
when he created and put us hore 
Some of us are misfits, but neverthe- 
less we are here by his command ; so 
all you can doistodo the best you 
can and keep a clear conscience. 

If you make mistakes, hasten to 
correct them as soon as you find 
them out. If you let your passion 
run away with you, hasten to apolo 
gize to your friend, and thus not 
make an enemy, but retain a life 
long friend. Be charitable in word 
and deed. Don’t think all the good 
people belong to your church, and 
all the bad ones belong to the other 
churches. Don’t believe all the 

, purity is in the political party you 
belong to, and all the meanness to 
the opposition. Men should be 
judged by their daily walk. If you 
have lived by a man for years and 
have always found him honest in his 
dealings, and agood neighbor other 
wise, don’t think him a thief or 
robber because he sees fit to change 
his vote and not vote for the politi- 
cal party he usually does. ‘Wise 
men some times change their opin- 
ions, but fools never.’’ I once heard 

a negro say, “lf you can’t be a bell 

cow, you must gallop with the gang.’’ 

A man with convictions cannot 

always do this; he prefers to fall out 

of ranks and hold his self-respect, 
rather than dothe galloping. And 
he generally lives to see the time 


The property or wealth of a]. 


when'most of the gallopers will tell 
him he was right, and they were 
wrong. 

There never was a time in which a 
man should be more particular to 
get the best papers and magazines, 
and read and thus judge for himself, 
than now. The weekly paper is a 
better paper to follow as a rule than 
the daily. What you find in the 
daily is more apt to be hurriedly 
written, not having been laid away 
and allowed to cool and read again 
before publishing. Good trade papers 
are best to learn from. They look 


point of view, not from the ‘‘get- 
office’’ view. Good independent 
papers, not strong political papers, 
are best to enlighten you. 

What brought on our Civil Warin 
1861? Politicians and partisan news 
papers did it. The South had ruled 
directly or indirectly from 1801 when 
Jefferson was inaugurated till Lin. 
coln was inaugurated in 1861. 
And the politicians and news- 
papers were determined no one 
else should rule these South- 
ern States. We should do all pos- 
sible not to let these sign boards, 
as if were, turn us crazy. They 
seem to point out the way, but they 
do not always go it themselves; this 
is the reason I call them sign boards. 
Give me the man with convictions, 
who reads and then thinks for him- 
self. 

Let the people think on these lines. 


D. L. Gore. 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 





RURAL FREE DELIVERY OF MAILS. 





‘‘Ruralist’”? Condemns Some Features of the 
System. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
As I read a good deal in the papers 
and also hear it discussed, I will 
give my views in regard to the rural 
free delivery of mails. And while 
these are my views, I think a num- 
ber of our people here will endorse 
what I am about to say. 
I think the rural free delivery 
would be a benefit to our community, 
provided it could be conducted on 
the plans as it is in cities, viz.: Send 
out the mails after the arrival of 
every train that brings in mail. 
Then it would be a great benefit and 
I think a good many people are go- 
ing into it and signing petitions for 
it that do not look at the disadvan- 
tages that it would bring about 
First, from the starting point at 
some town or railroad point. When 
the carrier would have to start early 
in the morning from the starting 
point, he would only take and deliver 
all the mail that had acoumulated or 
come inon the night trains or the 
day before, and tiie patrons all along 
the route would not get their mail 
on that day at all, and their mail 
would be stale before they would get 
it. And the same way when the 
cafrier returned in the afternoon. 
All mail matter that was received, 
ever so important, would be about 24 
hours delayed, as it would be about 
night when he went in, and after all 
the trains had passed probably. I 
think the Postoffice Department is 
trying to get fast mail facilities, but 
I think this would be getting on 
slower and poorer facilities. 
Furthermore, if we take into con- 

sideration the cost of the mail boxes, 
there would be anumber of poor 
families that would not be able to 
pay for a box ; and others that would 
be here to-day and gone to-morrow 
that would not know when and 
where to get their mail, as they 
would not have a box. 

I would be glad if some one who 
is living-in a rural free delivery 
community would write an article 
and tell us how these objections that 
Ihave mentioned are being remedied. 


RURALIST. 
Warren Co., N. C. 





I have taken THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER 15 years. I think it the 
most reliable paper in the State.—J 
C. Marks, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Beats Anything He Ever Used. 
Isuip, N. Y., Jan. 14, ’98. 
The Lawrence-Wiliiams Co, Cleve. 
land, O. : 

Enclosed check for one bottle of 
“Gombault’s Caustic Balsam.’ It 
beats anything I ever used. What is 
your price on the Balsam by one- 





half dozen or dozen bottles? I think 
I oan sell some of it. 
H. T. Sirs. 


The Best Liniment Made. 

East Hampron, Conn., March 7, ’98. 
The Lawrence William Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

I have used one bottle of your 
“Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and 
think it is the best liniment that is 
made. Can I buy it any less by tak 
ing more than one bottle, as the ex- 
press charge is no more on two or 
more than it ison one? Please give 
me your best terms. 

Ww. E. Wriaut 





on the scene more from a tax-payer’s } 


The Progressive Farmer, February 4, 1902, 
eae 


THE LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION’S FIGHT 
AGAINST OUR DAIKY INTERESTS. 





Prof. Emery Writes a Ringing Letter to 
Secretary Martin—Stockmen Would be the 
Losers by Protecting Oleoand Weakening 
the Dairy Interests. 

Correspondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 
The following letter is a copy of 
one that I have just sent Seoretary 
Martin, in reply to one addressed to 
me as the representative of North 
Carolina in the organization of the 
National Live Stock Association. 

F. E. E. 





THE LETTER. 
LARAMIE, Wyo., Jan, 24, 1902. 
Chas. F. Martin, Esq., Secretary 

National Live Stock Association, 

Denver, Col: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of Jan. 
4th has been forwarded to me here. 
I am no longer of North Carolina. 

In every enterprise of the National 
Live Stock Association, which is 
legitimate and which does not en- 
croach on the rights of some of its 
votaries, Iam with you. But, as I 
have written you before, if present 
at the meetings, my voice would 
have been heard in dissent from 
what seems to have been the moving 
action of the Association in regard 
to the dairymen. 

You insist, as the leader of a Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, in 
crowding the dairyman to the wall. 
Why? You make an assertion that 
the passage of a bill in Congress 
(either No. 1, 4 or 10) relating to the 
coloring of oleomargarine will injure 
the cattle industry $21,000,000 an- 
nually. On what class of informa- 
tion do you base sucha rash state 

ment? 

The coloring of oleomargarine 
means, if if means anything, that it 
can be, and is being sold for what it is 
not to a large number of unsuspect- 
ing people, who think they are buy- 
ing real butter from the genuine 
dairyman, and this to the real loss 
of the dairymen. 

Why, I repeat, should you and Mr. 
Springer, as representatives of a 
great live stock combination, becon- 
centrating the range energies against 
one branch of the live stock in- 
dustry? 

Unless you withdraw this persecu- 
tion of the dairymen, it would seem, 
from my standpoint, that they would 
be justified in putting into active 
execution the notice that they ‘‘will 
make war on every measure’’ you 
are interested in before Congress. It 
seems to me to bea very good time 
for you to stop and think, and come 
to a fair understanding with the rep- 
resentatives of the dairy branch of 
the national live stock interests. 

‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand’’ now, any better than 
it could in ancient times. The'Na. 
tional Live Stock Association is, yet 
young and can well afford to listen a 
little to some branches—the dairy, 
for instance— which have been doing 
a legitimate business for many years. 
This industry is not before Congress 
without cause, and it may be well to 
heed their reasons and to recalculate 
the live stook interests and see if you 
cannot better cry off on « different 
track and earn more credit for the 
young giant. association than to be 
undermining one of its great allies 
and supports. 

Suppose you were t» succeed in 
Congress, and break down the dairy- 
men: what do you, think the effect 
would be? Ina few years, if you 
ruin that branch for the small stock- 
men, and they pretty generally turn 
their attention to raising calves and 
pigs, what will result? 

Where will the prices of your 
products go when their changed in- 
dustry sends millions of animals to 
the shambles which are now almost 
satisfied? So long as the supply does 
not exceed the demand all goes well, 
but cut off the millions of dairy cows 
from dairy production by this war 
on dairymen, and turn this energy 
into producing veal, beef, pork, and 
oleo oil; then contemplate where the 
heads of the young National Live 
Stock Association will go! Stockmen 
will then begin to think for them. 
selves, as is usual when misleadership 
has brought trouble down on the led 
throng. 

It does not suit my notions of deal- 
ing with people to go out to one 
neighbor and urge him to write let- 
ters to our Representatives in Con- 
gress to take action which is calcu- 
lated to hurt another neighbor. This 
is what your letter asks of me asa 
resident of North Carolina, where 
the duiry interest is worth as much 





A Naaaine CouGa drives sleep and 
comfortaway. You can conquer it 
it with Allen’s Lung Balsam, which 
relieves hard breathing, pain in the 
chest and irritation of the throat. 





Give it freely to the children. 


in the dairy branch as in any other 
to the State, if not very much more 
thanin any other single live stock 
interest. It is also just as much 
against reason to do this here in 
Wyoming, where the dairyman’s lot 
is hard enough for him to earn all it 
pays him if we do not urge other 
stookmen to combine against him. 
If we make any effort in any direc. 
tion, it will be as you may have con. 
cluded from the above, to bring our 
stcckmen together rather than try 
to put them in opposition to each 
other. 
The interests are not antagonistic 
as you seem to have assumed, and on 
the whole the national live stuck 
breeders really have a deep interest 
to give the dairymen their way in 
this proposed legislation against 
fraud in their struggle for the life 
of the dairy industry. I can cite 
you some proofs, if needed, but the 
ground has all been covered and you 
can get it in prict from Washington, 
DA. 
Hoping the National Associaticn 
success in all lines waere it is fur- 
thering the real interests of stock 
men and not building up one side at 
the expenze of another, I remain, 
Yours fraternally, 

FRANK KH. EMERY. 


On his Chicago trip Rear Admiral 
Schley thrice declared that he had 
no intention of entering politics. 
His remarks were calculated to set 
at rest for all time the political am. 
bitions which some of his admirers 
have entertained for him. He said 
that no office, however high, would 
tempt him to jeopardize the love 
which the people of this country 
have expressed for him. 
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’ No Smoke House, Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 

Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 

ban te gm than old way. Send f 


cular. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pu. 
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IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 


97 acres one and one-half miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Telephone 
connections, Good buildings. 25 acres bear- 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price to 
quick buyer $3,000—14 cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McCARTHY. 

RALEIGH, N.C. 


$4.83 To Vil gten, N,¢., and Return, 


The Southean Railway announces 
a rate of one fare for the round-trip 
from all points within the State to 
Wilmington, N. C., on account of 
Poultry and Live Stock Show. Tick 
eta on sale February 4th to 7th, 
with final limit February 8th. The 
above rate, $4 35, applies from Ral 
eigh. For further particulars ad- 
dress T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


Drouth Beating Corn 


It is a well demonstrated fact throughout the 
South that the largest well-bred corn that can 
be matured in Illinois when transported to the 
Southern States always greatly outyields the 
Southern late-maturing native corn, because it 
does not grow so much tostalk and matures 
its ears 2) to 30 days before early drouth catches 
and ruins the native Southern corn. I have on 
filea large lot of testimonials confirming this. 
During the past 5 years I haveenjoyeda greatly 
in'reasing trade from Dixie on seed corn, 
Don’t you need such corn this year? I offer 
the best yielding varieties of corn for the South. 
My Champion White Peal and Improved Yei- 
low | eaming corns are surest and best yielders 
in Dixie Prices: 4% bushel, 75 cts.; 1 bushei, 
$1 40; 2 bushels $2 45; 5 bushels, $5.50; 10 bushels, 
$10.50. New seamless bags 15 cevts each extra, 
We get most shipments through by fast freigh, 
to North Carolina and South Carolina freight 
stations in about 12 days. Freight charges 
about 20 cts per bushel. Positive proof of the 
above, and treatiseon Northern seed corn for 
the South in my new catalogue of corn, Oats- 
and artichok:s and other field seeds, and two 
corn samples sent from, provided you cut out 
and send t: is notice. I reter to, or money can 
be sent in care of First National Bank, Be, 
ment, Ills., if desired. Addr: ss quickly: 


J. C. SUFFERN. 


CORN BREEDER, 











Voorhies, Ills, 
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CURES ANY DISEASE. 


A New and Wonderfully Successful Method 
of Curivg All Chronic and Lin- 
gering Afflictions. 





A Free Trial Package of This Remarkable 
Discovery Will Be Mailed to 
All Who Write. 








Anyone who suff rs from a weak, disordered 
condition of the heart, lungs, kidn+ys, stom- 
ach, blood, liver, skin, muscles or nervous sys- 
tem should write at once for a free tria’ treat- 
mentof a new method that is rapidly displac- 
ing the old ways of : uring diseases. 





DR. U. @. LIPES. 


Gout, partial paralysis, dropsy, locomotor- 
ataxia, rheumatism, neuralgia or avy other 
disease resulting from high iiving quickly and 
permanentiy remo:ed by the : ew method 
Weakness or debility in any form whether in 
Man or woman epti ely eradicated from the 
system by the new treaiieut. 

Con umption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
impure blood, heart dis: ase, kidney and blad- 
der trouble and liver complaint«ured to stay 
cured by the docto.’s wouderful remedies. 

If you are the victim: f any malady or sick- 
ness which you have long wanted to get rid of 
try oneof wr. !ipes’ free treatments and see 
how easy it is to be cured when the proper 
means are employed 

If you have aches or pa'‘ns, don’t feel well at 
tin es; if you are despondent and discouraged, 
tired out, it is becuuse you have some terrible 
disease lurking in your system. 

Why vot write Dr. Lipes, get a free trial 
treatment and let him show you how quickly 
you can be cured '-y his new method. It makes 
no difference what your pe uliar ailment may 
be, Dr. 1 ipes will send you a trial treatment 
entirely free of charge to prove to you that he 
can co as he claims. 

Write to-dav telling the doctor what you 
wish to be cured of and receive the free treat- 
ment for it by return mail. There are no con- 
ditions whatever. Dr. Lipes’ gener -us offer is 
meant for «verybody who suffer- from disease 
in avy of itsvariousforms Address Dr U G. 
Lipes, 1682 Stevenson Building. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Noone should miss this grand opportu- 
nity of securing the benefits of the doctor’s 
la.est discovery since it costs you nothing. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Cailer 
calls them to you. Take the caller and 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save yourc 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A ‘turkey Hunt 

e made excitable and profitable by the use of 


e 
Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro. 
duced, and never fails to draw them 1o you. 
These callers are furnish d by mail postpaid ar 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901. 
to each ofabove callers. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 
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The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving his Gag,. 
Must catch a meal whenever he 


can, 
’Mid bustle and noise and jar— 
When his stomach rebels and his 
livér don’t work, 
And he feels that his task must, 


end, 
Let him try a box of Ripans 
Tabules, 
And he'll call them ‘‘The work 
ingman’s friend.”’ 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-healih 
that is not benefited by the occasional ure 
of R'I'P’A‘N‘S Takules, and the price, 10 fi. r 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 


justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
sured. For sale by druggists. 
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$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma.- 


chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, . ... 





SALEM IRON WORKS, "Hg4g02, 


BEST WAY TO 8MOKE MEATS 


__— 


Krausers’ Liquid Extract of 
8 
the Smoke-House Out of ri —_ 


Thousands of és 
ple in all parts of the 
ave 

doned smoke-howe, 
; and now use Krauserg’ 
Liquid Extract of Smoke fo 
smoking hams, beef, sansa, - 
and all meats that were ioe. 
merly smoked by fire. The 
Extract of Smoke ig Made i 
E. Krauser & Brother of Mip 
ton, Pa. Itisa pure, clean ‘extra ¢ 
of hickory wood, containing enneth : 
the same properties of the Wood th . 
cure the meat by smoking, only bee 
ing in a liquid form, it is applied i 
a few moments instead of requiring 
days. Liquid Extract of Sm-ke ie 
been found to keep meats aweeter 
and finer flavored than the oq a 
and it also keeps them entirely red : 
from insects. It is healthful. It is 
applied with a brush or sponge, and 
the meats can be hungin a garret 
where they are safe from the thieves 
who make raids on smokehonseg 
Any one writing to the manufactur. 
ers will receive circulars fully ex 
plaining its merits. i 









——. 


CURED while sou wo : 
RUPTURE ay $4 when cued Lye ga. 
MAine Sing IRS, Box 971, WrsteRJox 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLAOING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


— INOLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine- 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 











SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





fs Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address: 


R.L. VERNON, ‘C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass.Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J. M. CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


“Rich Soil’’| 


can be had more , cheaply and 

surely by using 
THE SPANGLER 
FILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 
fe 









ns known. It distributes all 
into the open furrow after the 
for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, 

Sy etc. It saves fertilizer 
by putting iton the right spot 
Sows 150 to 2800 Ibs per acre. We 


also make the 
— W PLANTER 
SPANGLER CORD TC et rtil- 
izer attachment. The best 
and most Per fect Corp g 
iW Machine ne put inte ess 
cata! an ° 
Sug SPANGLER MFG. CO.s 
509 Queen St., York, Pa. 

















WWinter Homes in Southert 
Lands,” 


0 
Tho above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the re 
enger Department of the Souther® 
Ratte . It is beautifully lias 
| ted. fmlly describes the wit 
resorts of the 


South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a two ce? 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, 


G. P. A» 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Thinkers. 


JoATION—A PROBLEM FOR PO8- 
TERITY. 








1BE 
No doubt the time will come when 
crease of population will make 
jf necessary to tap rivers, build 
storage reservoirs, make canals and 
irrigate every acre of land available, 
put that time is in the distant future. 
At present there is enough agrioul. 
tural land that can be profitably 
farmed without irrigation to give 
every head of family except those 
living in towns and cities, more than 
pe acres. The problem of reclaim- 
ing arid lands remains to be solved. 
It is plain that individual farmers 
oannot do the work, and it has been 
demonstrated that it cannot be suc 
cessfully done by co- operation of 
farmers On account of the large 
amount of capital required and the 
lapse of time before any profitable 
results accrue. Corporate canals 
have almost universally proven un- 
profitable to the investors, and in 
sages where these losses have been 
recouped by land speculation the re- 
ault bas been loss to the community. 
Settlers of limited means, aud these 
are more than 90 per cent. of the 
total, cannot meet the large outlay 
and endure the unprofitable labor re 
quired to put wild land in proper 
gondition for growing profitable 
crops, pay their taxes and in ad- 
dition meet a heavy tax for water. 
This has been the result in Califor- 
nia, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico 
and elsewhere. Posterity will have 
this problem to solve. We have 
failed in the task, after sponding 
many millions of dollars in the 
effort. At the present rate of in- 
crease of our country’s population, 
natural and by immigration, our 
children’s children will be brought 
face to face with this problem on 
account of the necessity for more 
land to produce the sustenance that 
will then be required. The Year 
Book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1899,in the course of an elabo- 
rate article on this subject, says: 
“To effect this result is a task in. 
ferior to no other in the realms of 
statesmanship or social economics.”’ 
In the meantime, let us make all our 
available area subject to the plow, 
and let those who must, subjugate 
the arid West —Farm and Ranch. 


i Din a ae 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 


The cry is raised, ‘‘Separate the 
school funds, and give the white 
people the taxes paid by white peo. 
ple and the negroes the taxes paid by 
negroes for educational purposes.’’ 
This is a mistaken policy, and, if it 
is adopted, will prove ruinous. It 
could result in nothing short of the 
destruction of the public school sys 
tem. The reason for public schools 
rests in the inability of the masses 
to educate and in their indifference 
to education and in the duty of 
those more highly favored by for- 
tune to assist the weaker branches 
of society. If the step proposed 
with reference to to the negro be 
taken, there remains but one step to 
be taken to divide the white school 
funds and distribute them to the 
rich and the poor in proportion to 
what each pay. It is mot color nor 
race about which the average politi- 
dian is so seriously concerned as he 
isabout votes. He will do as much 
for the negro when the negro votes 
for him as he will do for the poor 
white man, and he usually does for 
either no more than he is obliged to 
do.—Fremont Visitor. 


the in 








FACTORY CHILD LABOR. 


We print in this issue quite an in 
teresting communication on the sub- 
ject of child labor in cotton mills. 
Many mill-owners have voluntarily 
Testricted child labor, and where 
mill owners and mill superintendents 
’reé humane and sympathetic this 
vil can be reduced to a minimum 
Without legislative enactment. But 
unfortunately the great majority of 
mill owners do not consider it their 
business to look after the welfare 
of other people’s chidren and sooner 
or later legislative restriction will be 
necessary. We do not bolieve our 
Correspondent has overdrawn tie 
Picture and it is a pitiable one. It 
makes one’s heart bleed to think of 
young children shut up day after 
day in cotton mills and growing up 
mentally and physically, and alas, 
too often morally, dwarfed. But it 
is a big subject and there is much to 
be said on both sides of it.—States- 
Ville Landmark. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
qnake Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
E “gists refund the money if it fa:ls to cure, 
- Grove's signature is on each box, 25c. 
When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
the name on label and postoffice to 








PANAMA V5. NICARAGUA. 


—_—_— 


The respective advantages or the 
two Isthmian canal routes are re- 
viewed as follows by the Chicago 
News: 

“Owing to its greater length, the 
nature of the channel, and the cost 
of maintaining locks, the annual ex- 
pense of the Nicaragua route is esti- 
mated at from $1,350,000 to $2,000,000 
& year greater than that of the 
Panama waterway. 

‘Length: Nicaragua route, 190 
miles; Panama route, 47 miles. De- 
ducting the 59 miles across Lake 
Nicaragua where vessels may travel 
at full speed, the Nicaragua canal is 
131 miles long, a difference of 84 
miles in favor of the Panama route. 

“The Nicaragua route is about 
500 miles. the shorter for vessels sail- 
ing from Atlantic to North Ameri- 
can Pacific ports. From the Pacific 
ports of South America to the Atlan- 
tic ports thereof the Panama route 
about 409 miles the shorter. The 
Nicaragua route is two or three days’ 
sailing nearer the United States for 
steam vessels. For sailing vessels 
the Nicaragua route is from four to 
fourteen days nearer to San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Time of construction: An esti- 
mated advantage of two years in 
favor of Nicaragua. 

‘Health and climate: Nicaragua 
slightly cooler and climate somewhat 
more salubrious. 

‘ There are fair harbors at both ends 
of the Panama route. Construction 
of Nicaragua harbors wouid be nec- 
essary, but that is already included 
in the estimate of cost. 

‘‘Several short curves on the Nica- 
ragua route will impede navigation 
and give an advantage estimated 
to be worth $2,000,000 in favor of 
the Panama route. 

“It will be seen that something is 
to be said on both sides. Arthur P. 
Davis, the chfef hydrographer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, mak- 
ing an estimate based upon a com- 
putation not only of cost but or the 
cash value of relative advantages to 
commerce, has figured an advantage 
of $34,400,000 in favor of the Pan- 
ama route. The commission report 
just received, however, avers that 
these advantages are offset by the 
superior facilities of the Nicaragua 
waterway for American shippiig. 
Moreover, the commission estimated 
the cost of construction at only 


$189,000,000 in the caaé of Nicatag ua 
and $253,000,000 in the case of Pan. 
ama,’ basing this estimate on the 
ground that the Panama work al- 
ready done, for which the French 
company now claims $109,000,000, is 
actually worth only $40,000,000. 
Doubtiess if the French company 
had been content to ask a lower 
price the Panama channel would 
have much better chance of consid- 
eration than it has at present.’’ 

(The foregoing was written before 
the Panama Company decided to sell 
at $40,000,000 } 





VIRGINIA’S NEW GOVERNOR, 


The election of Andrew Jackson 
Montague as Governor of Virginia 
is the more striking in that it is the 
first instance since 1865 of the choice 
of a Democratic Governor in the Old 
Dominion who could boast of no 
service in the Confederate Army. 
Mr. Montague was born in the sec- 
ond year of the war, while his family 
were refugees in the interior ot Vir- 
ginia, having been driven from their 
home on the Rappahannock by threat- 
ening operations of Federal gun- 
boats. His father was a leading pol- 
itician, a member of the Confederate 
Congress. The son is the only one 
of the little group of newly-elected 
Governors who had the advantages 
a college education. Like Governor 
Cummins, Mr. Montague is a lawyer 
of ability; he served throughout 
President Cleveland’s second term 
as United States Attorney for the 
Western District of Virginis, and for 
the four years last past has filled the 
office of Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Montague sup- 
ported Mrs. Bryan in the National 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900, and was 
nominated as the candidate of the 
anti-monopoly, anti-machine  ele- 
ments'in his party. He has stood in 
Virginia as the foremost champion 
of direct primaries as the effective 
means of preventing ring rule. He 
is an eloquent speaker.—N. Y. Out- 
look. 


NUMBER OF COTTON MILLS AND MILL 
OPERATIVES IN STATE. 





Some Interesting Figures Given Out From the 
Office of the State Labor Commissioner. 
The annual report of the Commis 
sioner of Labor and Printing is now 
in the hands of the printers and will 
be forthcoming in a few days. It 
will be replete with statistical infor- 
mation and among other things will 
show that inthe State of North 
Carolina there are now the fol 
lowing: 


Number of cotton mills......... 226 
Number of woolen mills........ 11 
Number of knitting mills... __.. 41 
Number of silk mills............ 3 
Number of jute mills........... 1 
Number of carpet mills......... 1 


The number of spindles now run- 
ning in the State is 1,694,163. 
Number of looms, 36,123. 

Number of knitting machines, 
3,814. 

Number of operatives— 


ee a rene 18,171 
CAEL OS RS 18 377 
Children under 14 years..... 7,996 





Totalnumber of operatives 44,544 
These figures are for the year just 
closed—1901. 

As compared with the figures for 
1900 the number of male operatives 
has increased 21 per cent; the num- 
ber of-female operatives has increas- 
ed 15 per cent, and the number of 
children operatives has increased 5 
per cent. 

There are now almost as many 
men as women employed in the mills 
of the State, while it is seen the per- 
centage of increase in children as 
mill operatives is far less than either 
men or women. 

Kighty-two per cent of the adult 
mill operatives in the State can read 
and write ; sixty-five per cent of the 
children can read and write. 

The hours of work range from 10 
to 124% per day. —Post. 


During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1901, the total number of publi- 
cations issued by the Department of 
Agriculture was 800 different kinds 
with a total number of copies of 7# 
897,271. Thisis very interesting in 
view of the fact that in 1893 the De- 
partment only printed 210 different 
documents with a total of j2,688,000 
copies, 


~ ee 








The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON, 





Rattiea#, N.C., Feb. i, 1908. 
Strict good middling ........ 4 
Strict middling. ::......656::. és OS 
Middling ......... RET LE ag eae y 4 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, Feb. 1, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows : 


MOMOP.:... 6550050: 3%o0 pound 
Strictly prime.... 30 “6 
BRO oie sae o0:8'9 @ 2%0 6‘ 
Snanigh.<.......- 77440 bushel. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 1, 1902. 


Sr eae 75 to 1.00 
RS A, 6 cnces atadd 645,032 90to 95 
MOOG 2 Sasi:i 30 ¢ ines. 0: 700 60 to. 90 
TRV O's osetia. oid ote Ge wae 1.00 
Onte. S060. wi. 85 to: 90 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Lard—NorthCarolina 12to 14 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
EO Ge ae ee 9to 10 
Skina—calf.. . 5.0.6.0 eseee 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
SE re 20 to 30 
RIG ——ORG~. 0 ce ee nce cece 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool ...:........ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 18 
eR 5 9g NN a 22 to 23 
Hens—per head............. 25 to 27 
0S ee 18 to 20 
Sh SRE ey re rere 38to 4 
NMR arian nga gin pielatel eek 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
OTD os go's as 6 0b bin 0 Shea 18 to 22 
IINOD 5 a0 0 dee dae bp hg 10 to 10% 
COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 
Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 24 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props ., Toledo, O. 

We the undeisigned, have known F. J. Che 

mey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to age out any obliga- 


tions made by their fi 
Zz Wholesale Dra sts, Toledo, O, 
Wasco, kinwan & Marvin, Cirsissato Drug- 
sts, Toledo, O. 
gialis Such et taratetreala ens 
e blood and mu 
sr ilems. Price, Te. per botide. Sold by al 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Mr. Alexander Speirs, Box 971, 
Westbrook, Maine, who advertiser a 
cure for rupture is one of the alder- 


largest taxpayers. He receives much 
praise from his patrons. 
Make your waste lends valuable 


FARMERS } planting PEEARS. 500 trees 





men of his city, and one of its ten |, 


The Progressive Farmer, February 4, 1902' 


TRAINED NURSE CURED 
BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





USED BY HOSPITALS---PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS, 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the 


Miss Alice Brown, the well known | 
trained nurse, is in a position to 
speak with knowledge. She was 
formerly with the St. Louis Baptist 
Hospital and has had many trying 
experiences in her arduous vocation. 
She adds her valuable testimony to 
the thousands already received by 
Swamp-Root. She said in a signed 
interview with a reporter of the! 
St. Louis Star: | 











MISS ALICE BROWN. 


“Although a woman in my posi 
tion can receive plenty of prescrip. 
tious from physicians without cost, 
it was upon the advice of a well 
known West End Doctor that I be- 
gan to take Swamp-Root. No, I will 
not tell you his name, for he might 
not like it. But sll the same, I took 
it when I was run down from night 
work in the sick room. I was thin 
and yellow and tired even when I 
rose from my sleep. Swawp-Root 
gave me a relish for my food and 
cleared my blood from its stagnant 
impurities. Of course, I do not 


EpitoriaL Notr.—If you have 


women cured. 


FaRMER 


stores every wher. 


Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Far- 
mer May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


praise Swamp-Root as a cure for all 
troubles, but it is splendid for the 
kidneys, stomach and bowels and re- 
lieves female disorders when all 
other remedies have failed to give 
relief. I know of many cases in the 
hospital cured by this wonderful 
remedy. 


{ é ° acind| 
1519 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often sse a relative, a friend, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 

/sudden death, caused by that fatal 


| tyne of kidney trouble—Bright’s 


| Disease. 


The mild and extraordinary effect 


|of the great kidney and bladder rem- 
ledy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 


soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Hospitals use it 
with wonderful success in both 
slight and severe cases. Doctors 
recommend it to their pationts and 
use it in their own families, because 
they recognize in Swamp.Root the 





greatest and most successful remedy. 
A trial will convince anyone—and 
you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


the slightest symptoms of kidney or 


bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family Listory, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you 
by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book telling'all about Swamp-Root and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Raleigh Progressive 


If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need yoy 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at the as 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
Swamp — Dr Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton,N. Y. 
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Thorough. Reltable. 
Full Graduates of good character placed 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator'service. 


ber of this school. 


PEELE'S COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA'S io onal ORADE COMMERCIAL Senos, 
‘Endorsed by y the Best People. 





eye e 
2 Ps) 


in positions. Day and night sessions. Etleo- 
Unitorm rates, $35.00 pet course. We rnn our 


own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It is a pleasure to be a mem- 


SUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, W. C. 


é|: 
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“CHATTANCOGA,”’ 


incidents and hair-breadth esca 
number only, which we are sen 
subscription to our publication. 


of United States Army. 
you send at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
the Evansville Journal says, ‘‘Contains plenty of stirrin, 
madly in @ very ye | manner,”’ ted 
g free of charge to 
Bk ateotion guaran 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Containing 229 es, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
ave you read it? If not ‘ther 


We have a limi 
every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
teed. Address at once: 

SOUTHERN FRUIT ANB TRUCK GROWER, 
102 €. Cighth Sf., Chattancege, Tena 

















If you do 





"TEUN CATALOGUE. 


DO “YOU SHOOT? 


you should send your name and address on @ postal card for 6° 


WINCHES TER) 


\ It illastrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifl 
‘ Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Sen 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
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sal ot onve to the 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Works en either Standin 


giving prices, terms #= 
juinve MFG. CO., 878 8th St., 












-HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE | 


_P Pu n Ordinary | Grub in 1 b im 154 Mis Minutes Aine tt | - 


1. < tL. GRUSBER, 
IRON GIANT GRUB & 


MéSTUMP MACHINE. 
; = Saree 











horse accessories 
quoted—dealers 


‘Factory’ You Get 


Cost £4 


yy; grade vehicles a 
or money return 


d see how much you will save. 





We are giving our customers the benefit of é, 
jobbers prices on Carriages, harnessandother 483 


Factory figures are 
"profits are eliminated. 


the Profits 


he In addition we give you selection from \ 
A the largest stock in the world of high 
ng Saranine satisfaction 


Send for catalogue’#l 
SED ~_ Colum ms, 








| z COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 





ST. LOUIs, MO., P. 0, Box ny 


} write to nearest office { SOT UMBUS S, O., P.0. Box 77%. 











Holmes Latest 
Eclipse is the 


Tm proved 
best first-class 


| level ever sold for $4.50, 





with 
rod and target : 3 
W. C. HOLMES, 


12 North Forsyth, 8t., 
ATLANTA, GA 
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SHIP 
YOUR 


FURS 


AND SHEEP PELTS To 


| © MoMILLAN FUR & WOOL OO. 





Minneapolis, Minn: 


Pe BI Fae OR CIRCULARS 
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Makes a Clean Sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting. 
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ea Gru y A Giant Great end Stump 
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mber land. 


Hawkeye and other appliances for 
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You cannot longer afford 
testi- 
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Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use sis Abe below list, 


with number of trees wanted in- 
serted against each variety. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. 0. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


... Pride of North Carolina 
.. Yellow Transparent 
..-Lute’s Great Keeper 


.. Esther. | .... Angels Favorite 
. Shannon |. .... Arkansas Black 
. .Coffey’s Seedling 

.. Albemarle Pippin 

..Mammoth Black Twig 

.. Paragon | ....Gragg 

. Rebel Johns’ oe Winter 


. .Cataw a s Favor 
—SELECT APPLES— 


..May | ....Red June 
..Summer ‘Rose 


..Early Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.. Yellow June | . _. Karly Ripe 

.. Summer Queen 

..Sammer P’rm’n 

..Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 

. Horse | . Red —— 

..Sine Qua Non | .... Buckingham 
.. Baltimore Red | .... Bonum 


..Merit | . .Gloria Mundi 

..Golden Russett 

..Harper’s Seedling @ 

.. Edwards 

. .Stevenson’s Winter 

.. Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 

Be och 

. Keener Seedling 

. Hall Seedling 

_. Limbertwig, Red 

.. Limbertwig, Royal 

. Mississippi 

. Virginia Beauty 

_. Gully | ....Ben Davis 

el. . Yates 

Nasemon Beauty 

..Golden Winter 

.. Yadkin Beauty 

.. Nickajack 

.. North Carolina Keeper 

.. Red Beitigheimer 

.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—ORAB APPLES— 


..-Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEAOHES— 
. Sneed | ....Triumph 
.. Admiral Dewey 
..Greensboro | ....Huitt 
..Matthews Beauty 
..Elberta & . .Everbearing 
..Emma | . . . Belle of Georgie 
..Carman .Bokara, No. 8 
.. Anne’s erfeotion 
..Gordon 
—SELEOT PEACHES— 
..Amaden | .... Alexander 
. . Beatrice a . Early Louise 
.. Early Bivers . 
oo 2 John i 
eorge Foster : 
.. Red Rarerips s 
. .Crawford’s Early i 
.. Crawford's Late 
- Ohinese Nery Vs .O. M. Free 
ee 9, =. Ching | .. Gen. Green 
.. Wonderful ('. .. Indian 
.. Health Cling 
.. Stump of the World 
. Steady | ....Picoquit’s Late 
ees! 8 Golden 
_,Scott’s October 


.. Wilder Early cf 
.. Early Harvest 
..Clapp’s Favorite 
.. Lincoln Coreless 
..Japan Golden Russet 
.. Koonce | ....Seckel 
..LeConte e . Garber 
.. Kieffer | . .. Duchess 
.. Vermont ¥ .. Beauty ‘ 
—OHEREIES— 
...May Duke 
.. Karly Richmond 
. - rn’ 
..Governor Wood 
.. Reine nereree | 
.. Centennial | . 
_.Montmorenci — 
.. Black Tartarian 
.. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
. Downing Everbearing 
. Black English , 
. White English’ 


——APRICOTS— 


..Moorpark | ....Russian 
...Royal 


— GOOSEBERBIES— 


- Downing | .... Houghton 
. Pearl 


—S8TRAWBERRIES— 
.. Excelsior Sharpless 
haziy 


. Michall’s 
.. Grady’ 8 Late | ....Shuckless 
. Clyde 


Sherrill 


~~! 


ee 


ads 


.... Windsor 
. Yellow Spanish 


.. Lady Thompson 
a a rt 
. Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
... Silver Maple 
..Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— vs 
.. Norway Spruce 
...Col, Blue Spruce 
.. Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.. Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
.. Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
...Crimson Rambler 
..Marechal Neil 
.. The Bride 
..Souv. de Malmais’n 
... Marie Guillot 
..Perie de Jardin 
.... La France 
.... American Beauty 
.. President Carnot 
..Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 


—PLUMS— 





roe ee Goose | ....Abundanoe 
.. Kelser’s Japan 
..German Prune bs . Burbank 
.. Green “+ i I ay; bamson 
. Satsuma | . 


; 
f 
; 


ea 
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sheep husbandry to-day offers our 
Southland a great opportunity which 
if embraced by her in all its fulness 
will quickly lift our lands and people 
to the front rank with that occupied 
by any other part of the nation in 
the great race of progressive indus- 
trial agriculture, upward to the 
highest planes of intelligence and 
most profitable human life. 

This ie not idle talk. The climate 
and soils of the South are all that 
can be asked for. The people (where 
not debauched with alcohol and 
its attending nefarious State and 
national excises which make it an 
embodiment of crime but little less 
than hell, and which now threatens 
us from all sides, otherwise) are ele. 
gantin sentiment, strong in battle 
as well as noble of soul. 

The day when industry so largely 
depended upon the negro is passing 
away and the higher plain of agri 
culture that is coming demands 
higher attainments, physically, in- 
tellectually and scientifically. The 
rising generations of the South are 
naturally equal to master the great 
work and willdo so eventually. How 
rapidly they will accomplish this de- 
pends very much upon the encour- 
agement extended to them by their 
parents. Here is a small example of 
whatI mean. A short while ago I 
had a letter from a young man who 
said: ‘‘When I was twelve years old 
my father had me buy three cheap 
ewes and said if I would take oare of 
them I might have half the wool and 
increase. I did and got them bred 
to extra rams. Iam now 17 years 
old. My father died last year. This 
year we sold one hundred dollars’ 
worth of wool and sheep and have 
22 head left.”’ What an industrial 
business legacy the father gave the 
boy in that, even small matter ! 

I have frequently said, but will 
repeat it here: there is no class of 
domestic animals so well adapted 
‘fall round’’ to harmonious useful- 
ness with agriculture in all stages of 
its development as is the sheep. 

As the miner delves into the earth 
and finds his vein of ore increasing 
in richness more and more; so is the 
sheep business expansive in useful 
ness, because it is found that the 
higher attainments in agriculture, 
but serve to call out better and more 
profitable sheep husbandry, commen. 
surate therewith. 

When viewed for a minute, it is 
seen that it affords clothing for man- 
kind equal in its varieties to any 
other garments. 

As an anima! food for man it is be- 
lieved by the highest authorities that 
none equals it and certainly no other 
animal food surpasses it. 

In the practical fertilization of 
land, which is the most important 
department of agricultural economy 
the sheep, as an agency, easily ranks 
“A No. 1.” 

These three leading orders of util- 
ity in sheep as a combination cannot 
be supplanted by any other animal, 
neither can its range of usefulness 
be promoted so fully and with such 
economy any other way than by 
keeping sheep. 

There is no looality where a diver- 
sified agricultural industry will pros- 
per, in which sheep may not be kept 
with eminent success. All that is 
necessary is to secure the right kind 
of sheep and adjust conditions prop- 
erly, that is, suchas are scientifically 
correct for that particular locatisn ; 
then Climate, Soil and Products wi!l 
do the rest. 

SAMUEL AROHER. 

‘Statesville, Iredell Co., N.C. 





Newton Enterprise: Farmers are 
considerably alarmed about their 
wheat. They held off late in sowing 
this year to avoid the fly, and the 
old weather came on before it got a 
start. They fear that much of it has 
not yet come up. 

















are kept strong and well; weak an 
a n. hittie fol are made - ~ Ba 
the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomact 

expels worms, ete. Palatable rr 

Positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25ec. 
E. & 8. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


30 DAYS TRIALS 


on any vehicle we make. Keep it it you 

like it, return itif you dislike ie We save 

you dealer and jobber profits. If you want 
know more send for our 

free 22nd annualcatalogue. 

KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
















Farm Miscellany. 


MR. GRAVELY’S LETTER TO TOBACCO 
FARMERS. 








{Souohern Tobacco Journal. } 

To the Tobacco Growers of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia: 

You are to be congratulated on 
the advanced prices which you have 
for the past few months been getting 
and are now receiving for your to 
bacco, and the plan or method 
adopted or pursued by you that 
caused prices to advance is indeed to 
be commended. 

There should be no doubt in your 
minds about the cause of the ad- 
vanced prices for leaf tobacco, and 
you ought to, and I believe you do, 
know just what will keep prices up. 

The extra preparations which are 

being made to increuse the crop this 
year prompts me to offer a few words 
of warning and a little, what seems 
to me, timely advice. 
The 1899 crop of tobacco averaged 
less than seven cents per pound; in 
fact, it did not net you six cents. The 
acreage of the 1900 crop was less than 
that of the 1899 crop by 25 per cent., 
and the price advanced over 30 per 
cent., which advance would, without 
doubt, have been much greater had 
it not been for the enormous cirou- 
lars which all manufacturers and 
dealers accumulated from the 1899 
crop. This surplus, however, was 
partly consumed on account of the 
decreased quantity of 1900. There. 
fore prices continued to advance as 
the trade realized the scarcity of 
stock. The 1901 crop is estimated to 
be ten per cent. short of that of 1900, 
while prices have advanced over 40 
per cent. 
Rocky Mount, which handles as 
fine, if not the finest bright tobacco 
that is grown in the world, sold out 
of the 1899 crop 11,750,000 pounds for 
$713,000. To January 1, 1902, she 
has sold 7,750,000 pounds of the 1901 
crop for $913,000, which shows that 
since 1899 the pounds have been re- 
duced about 25 per cent., while prices 
have advanced nearly 100 per cent. 
These figures and facts should, 
according to my idea, prove conclu. 
sively and to the entire satisfaction 
of every man, who has any brains in 
his head, that the only safe and sen- 
sible thing for him to do, is to re 
duce his tobacc> acreage this year 
instead of increasing it. 

Iam aware of the fact that this 

advance does not coincide with the 

narrow, biased, little, selfish views of 
some warehousemen, leaf dealers, 
manufacturers and guano trusts, who 
say that seven cents per pound is 
enough for youto get for your to- 
bacco and that more than that price 
makes you an uncontrollable, ex- 
travagant fool. That gang of advis- 
ers and pretended good wishers are 
either your enemies, entirely igno- 
rant of the leaf tobacco situation, or 
belong to the ‘‘big I and little you”’ 
clique, whose advice should not, and 

I trust will not, be adhered to. 

Warehousemen who. advise an in 

creased tobacco acreage can have no 

other than selfish, individual gain 
motives. The leaf dealer would have 
you inorease your crop in order that 
he may run his steam plant to its 
utmost capacity with low priced to- 
bacco, thus increasing his profit at 
your expense. The small manufac 
turer and his sympathizers would 
have you raise a surplus of tobacco 
in order that he might supply his lit- 
tle wants without creating the slight- 
est competition and thus carry prices 
down to a three or four dollar level. 

The big manufacturer, or trust, 

would have you plant the face of the 

earth in tobacco in order that he 
may gobble it up at whatever price 
he may see fit, while the guano trust 
sits back with an air of full satisfac 

tion laughing in their sleeve at the 
long profits, and consequently big 
money, they are going to make this 
year out of the thousands of tons of 
guano you are going to bury under 
tobacoo. AndI might add that the 
owners of printing presses are no 
less jubilant over the prospects of 
extra profits for printing extra mort- 
gages to cover your extra indebted 

ness, should you plant an extra large 
crop of tobacco. Will you do it? 

Surely, surely not. 

Lot me entreat you not to increase 
your crop of tobacco this year, for in 
my humble opinion the condition 
herein above described will be yours 
if the acreage is increased to any 
considerable extent. Just so sure as 
profitable prices are the result of 
short crops of tobacco (and no sane 
or well-informed man will dispute 


STOPS THE COUGH AND WORKS 
OFF THE COLD. 








Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a col 
ene day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 = 3-4 


it,) just so sure will financial disas- 
ter and destruction to you follow 4 
big increase of tobacco. These are 
inevitable and undisputed facts 
which are borne out by the history 
of leaf tobacco since you or your 
forefathers laid down their worn out 
muskets at Appomattox, on the 9th 
day of April, 1865. 

Why isit that those who advise 
an increased acreage do not give 
some reasons for such advice? Why 
did not they advise you to decrease 
your crop when your tobacco was 
selling so low that it would not pay 
for the fertilizer you put under it? 
Whence cometh all this special in- 
terest which such advisers would 
have you believe they feelin your 
success? They tell you that they 
have information to sustain the be. 
lief that there will be a greater de 
mand for tobacco the coming year 
than ever before, but they fail to 
divulge that information. They may 
have information for sustaining the 
belief that they will make more 
money by your planting a big crop 
than they will makeif you reduce 
the acreage. I'll tell you what they 
say—it may be unintentionally but 
truthfully—and it is this: the de- 
mand has become greater than the 
supply and on that account prices 
have greatly advanced. This con 
dition of affairs, which, by the way, 
enables you to pay your debts and 
put afew surplus dollars in one, so 
much so that they (prompted of 
course by their special interest in 
your good fortune) strongly advise 
you to increase your crop, when they 
know thatisthe only thing under 
the shining heaven that can and will 
put the prices of tobacco down. I 
could give you hundreds of reasons 
why prices will advance or decline in 
proportion to the decrease or. in- 
crease to acreage, all of which fade 
into insignificance when compared 
with the one great indisputable rea- 
son—experience. 


Yes, my friends, the crop for the 
last two years has been decreased 
and prices have correspoudingly ad- 
vanced. That bottom dog, to which 
I referred in an article on this sub 
ject two years ago and subsequently 
twelve months ago, is now gloriously 
on top, and I rejoice most heartily 
over the fact that I was one who 
suggested the remedy that placed 
him there. And I tell you as sure as 
the sun lights the day and the moon 
and the stars the night, just so sure 
will the cause that put prices up keep 
them up. 


Theories are possibilities but ex- 
perience is the truth. Hope and ex- 
pectations are but desires of the 
heart and oft-times but air-castles of 
the mind, but the lesson of experi- 
ence is the safe guide to success. 
You have purchased your experience 
at a great price ; you are just emerg- 
ing from the dark days of servility 
into the light of freedom and plenty, 
and, you have only to continue the 
course you have pursued for the past 
two years to land in the midst of the 
glittering rays of prosperity, highest 
ambitions and sweetest hopes. A 
strict adherence to the short crop 
idea and plan will make you, so far 
as the prices of your tobacco is con- 
cerned, lord of all. No increase in 
acreage means extra dollars in your 
pockets; no increase in acreage 
means your early liberation from 
debt; no increase in acreage will 
make you the money-lenders instead 


in acreage means your owning the 
merchants instead of the merchants 
owning you; no increase in acreage 
means a happy, well-dressed wife, 
educated and useful children, a proud 
father, a prosperous farmer and an 
independent and valuable citizen. 
But an inoreased crop of tobacco 
means the surrendering of all these 
happy bleasings and pr. vileges to the 
merchant, the munufacturer, the 
dealer and the trast, while yoar go: d 
wife lives in slavery, and the sweet 
children whom God has given you 
go clothedin rags and grow upin 
ignorance and you, the unhappy 
farmer, husband and father, while 
away your life in disgust and despair. 
Let me beg you, yea, let me entreat 
you, not for my sake, (for youshculd 
know that I, as a warehouseman, 


big crop of tobacco), but for the 
sake of your wife, your children, 
your happiness and freedom, not 
to increase your crop of tobac 
co this year. Don’t say, ‘‘My 
neighbor is going to deorease his 
crop and thisis the time for me to 
plant all I oan.’’ Don’t, don’t do 
that, for if youdo, my word for it, 
you and you alone will be loser. _ 


J. O. W. GRAVELY. 





Rocky Mount, N. C. 


of the money-borrowers ; no increase |, 


would be materially benefited by a| 


THE STRAWBERRY OUTLOOK. 


Dr. E. Porter, of Rocky Point, one 
of the veteran truckers of this sec- 
tion of the State, was in the city 
yesterday, and, in speaking of the 
strawberry outlook, says he thinks 
the prospects for a good crop of 
berries are very good. ‘Not only 
will the crop be good,’’ he added, 
‘‘but the prices will undoubtedly be 
higher on account of the great 
scarcity of fruit during the past 
year. The fruit crop has had an cff 
year for it and apples are scarce and 
selling at a very high price. The 
same way with peaches. The crop 
was very short and the consequence 
was very little canning was done. 
Hence every indication points to 
good prices for the strawberry crop. 

‘“‘This has been an unusual winter. 
We have had more freezing weather 
this year probably than at any time 
in the history of this section. Wis 
ter started in early and all vegeta- 
tioa has been kept back. There 
have not been the usual warm spells 
that often tend to revive the plants 
and send up alittle sap. The indi- 
cations are that when spring sets in 
the cold weather will have spent its 
force. That being the case the 
spring should be most favorable for 
all forms of vegetation. Certainly 
the bugs and insectsin the ground 
have been annihilated by the cold. 

“In fact, it will take a fine crop 
year and good prices to begin to put 
the people in this section on their 
feet again. This immediate section 
is not alone in feeling the ill effects 
from the past year. The same con 
dition of affairs seems to prevail al- 
most every where.”’ 

It should be gratifying to every- 
body to know that the strawberry 
outlook is bright. Comparatively 
few people know it, but this crop 
alone brings about one million dol 
lars into circulition in the State. 
And most of it comes to this imme- 
diate section of Eastern North Caro- 
lina.— Wilmington Dispatch. 





Newbern Journal: Tobacco seed 
is in demand now by the farmers, as 
the time is close at hand for planting 
the beds. Mr. 8. 8S. Walters, of 
Maysville, reports much increased 
interest among growers of tobacco. 


TarboroSoutherner: Farmers say 
that labor is as scarce this year as 
last, but less complaint is heard be- 
cause the farmer is not so anxious 
this year as last to secure labor, the 
continued low price of cotton hav- 
ing taken out much of the enthusi 
asm. Asone expressed it to the re- 
porter, the farmer who hires the 


fall. 


The demand for cottonseed hulls 
is very active in the market at 
Memphis and throughout that en- 
tire district and the lower Mississippi 
valley. The cattle-feeders of the 
West and those of Kentucky and ad- 
joining States are using hulls in 
larger quantities this year than they 
have ever done. Prices are strong, 
with hulls at $750 per ton loose. 
Cottonseed oil last week in Memphis 
showed an upward tendency, quota- 
tions having been advanced one to 
two cents within the week —Manu. 
facturer’s Record 








Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separr- 
tors. Book ‘‘Rusiness Dairving”’ & Cat. free 
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Beardiess Barley ; 
is prodigally prolific, £2 id- 
ing in 190t for Mr. Wells, Bf 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 ff 
bushels per acre. Does well } 
everywhere. That pays. 


—— 
20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 to 500 bus. per acre, 
Saizer’s Ss are war- 

MH Fantkd to produce great 
yields. The U.S. Ag. Dept. Wid 
calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


—_ 
Three Eared Corn. 
200 ¢» 250 bus. per acre, is 
extrem ly profitable at pres- 
ent pricesof corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce everywhere, 


Marvel Wheat 
yielded in 30 States last year 
over 40 bus, acre. We also 

__ have thecelebrated Macca. 
'W heat, which yieided 
on our farms 63 bus. per acre, 
pays. 
— 
# Speitz. 
Greatest cereal food on 
earth—80 bus. grain and 4 
tons a gary hay per 
acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 
makes it possible to grow . 
hogs, sheep and cattle ata Bi 


ously 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 

Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces6tons Wa 
of hay and lots and lots of & 
poe besides per acre, 

rows wherever soil is 
found, Salzer’s seed is 
warranted, That pays, 


$10.00 for 10c. 

We wish you to try our 
great farm sceds, hence 
offer to send 10 farm seed 

samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Rape, 
Alfaifa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
$10.00 getastart) together with F 
our greatcatalog, for 10c postage. 


“eS 
John ASalzer Seed Col 4GR255* 


least labor may be the best off next |. 








Estate Wanted 


Real 
and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
) send description and cash price and get 





(FREE) successful 
my plan. W. M. 
DER, North American Bidg., Philstipae reo 
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Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
ourown wagons and to fit other 
wagons, It is the wheel that 
“a determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
j 2 low down Handy Wagon to 

use about the place? We will fit 
y¥ out your old wagon with EBlec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
atl gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
leose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Whee! Co., Box $3, Quincy, lis. 








Double, Bush & Trailing 


. SWEET PEAS 





out support. 
sorts for 10c. 


ender and 
te « CATALOGU 
oUR EAT CATA 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, F RE: 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥- 





The Gardener 
and 
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1 The Housewiic 
They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
vk than the ordinary kind. Sold 
6 my everywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
2 





Its quality influences 
the selling price, 
Profitable fruit 

gtowing insured only 
y when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guan/ji: ; 

g00d quality } 

without Potash. 


—<$ SV) write for 
_W r our Sree books 
Ga Ero ) giving details, - 
_— 
WicKSS I ) GERMAN KAL RKS 
et LAY 2) ‘ t I WORKS, 
SALLE 93 Nassau St., New York City 
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DON’T MAKE THE 


same mistake twice. Buy The PAGE this time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, Mi i, 






f 200-Ege Incubator 
for $ 12:90 


ect ip construction and 

atches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. tii, 











introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free. 
== If you want the purest 
SY grace oved sold fi the 
. try ours. 
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Douste Day SERVICE 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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Ly Mewphis, NC & St. L...12 45 noon 
Ly Nashville w 930 pm 
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THE COLE MFG. CO. CHARLOTTE NC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 19, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

GENTLEMEN:—I have tried all the differ. 
ent cotton planters on this market and I can 
truly say that Cole’s Cotton Planter beats 
them all. I want to place an order in good 
time so as to be sure to get enough of them 
to do all my planting next season. 








W. H. HARTIS. 





orn Planting 
must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
tare crop depends upon it. For ail purposes, 
Many soii, on ai! kinds of 
nothing equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 








Yours very truly, 







It saves time, and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the curt on its 
way to the le with or without fertilirer 


Rew device for sowing peas, bens, e: if 
lage, corn, ete. Wealso make the famous Span:'- >i 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Wy .t+ sip aud 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING €0., S020 c-n S!.: 
SEER TY 
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Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





Examine agricultural statistics and see ine 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pere her advantages for stock-raising‘ witt 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants ‘of the Sout, 


RY 5. B. MILLESREW, 
ef the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the oui 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istios of the principal prusses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wil¢ 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ox 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of fiel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ana 
brings $3 «1 copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, «nd embodies 
the résults of twenty years’ additiona 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Departme:t of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


w 
‘ 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, untl) 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘*Killebrew’s (rasse® 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as 8 pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. : 

Or one copy with The Pre 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, ® at 


When you write to advertisers, 











m2ntion The Progressive Farmer. 
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